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A BROADER MARKET NECESSARY FOR 
COTTON TEXTILES. 

The vice-president and general manager of a prominent 
North Carolina mill writes that ene subject he would like 
to see discussed in Corron is, “Why the cotton industry in 
England and on the Continent is in such a satisfactory 
condition, while the industry in this country is in such an 
unsatisfactory condition,—and what is the remedy?” 


In the first place it might be well to consider whether 


the condition of the cotton industry in England is as sat- 
isfactory as it is commonly supposed to be. Our special 
correspondent in his annual review of British cotton tex- 
tile conditions, which appeared in the February, 1911, is- 
sue, made the following statement: 

“Greatly as the position in the cotton trade has im- 
proved, the twelve-month ended November 30th has prob- 
ably been one of the worst that many spinners have en- 
dured; we must look to future balanece-sheets for a reflee- 
tion of the present conditions. William Tattersall has 
prepared a table which gives particulars about 73 mills in 
Laneashire. 

“Their paid-up share eapital is $12,818,580 and loan 
capital $5,394,955. After paying interest on loans and 
allowing depreciation, the loss on the twelve months’ work- 
ing is $1,315,215, although a few of the companies have 
made a profit. The number of spindles in these mills is 5,- 
973,196, which is, roughly, a ninth of those in Laneashire. 
Mr. Tattersall says that the total losses on these more or 
less typical mills are greater than for at least 25 years. 

“John Kidger, of Oldham, has also issued his annual 
statisties. He finds that 100 companies that publish eerti- 
fied aceounts have lost $1,840,030, or 10 3-8 per cent. on a 
share capital of $17.716,115. an average of about 4 per 
cent. having been paid on the loan and debenture capital, 
which amounts to #11.793.335. The spindles of these 100 
mills amount to 8.660.456.” 

Arno Sehm‘dt of Manchester surplies the statement 
that the organized short time moveme>t. (in 1910), has 
heen quite universal. In Great Britain 26 firms, represent- 
ing 681.705 spindles, or an average cf 25.000 spindles per 
mill. report that they have given up cotton-spinning. The 
completion of several new mills has been postponed indefi- 
nitely. The percentage of curtailment for the year was 
14.1; the actual returns of working spindles 48,088,513. 

Reports received during the past three or four months 
would seem to indicate that conditions there were improv- 
ing somewhat. However, in a recent vote among the mem- 
hers of the Masters’ Federation on the proposal to adopt 
an organized policy of short time, 80 per cent. were in 
favor of adopting the General Committee’s recommenda- 
tion to run the mills only five days a week until June 24th. 
As a vote of 90 per cent. had been decided upon as the 
required majority necessary, the measure was not adopted. 

The percentage in favor was sufficiently high, however, to 
show that business conditions there are not so alluring as 


oceasional reports would seem to show. 
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In regard to eonditions on the Continent, the reports 
now being published by German cotton spinning companies 
reflect even more clearly than those issued earlier the de- 
pression of the past year. This is due probably to the 
fact that, commencing the year later they brought forward 
a lesser proportion of profitable orders from the previous 
good times. 

The Speyer Cotton Spinning Co., Speyer, discloses a 
net loss of $41,236, and is paying no dividend, against one 
of 7 per cent. last year. The Uerdingen Cotton Spinning 
Co., Uerdingen, shows a net loss of $47,443, and is paying 
no dividend, against 12 per cent last year. The Housmann 
Spinning & Weaving Co., Logelbach-Wingenheim, near 
Kolmar, reports a net loss of $59,785, which is being cov- 
ered by withdrawals from the reserve furd. The same 
dividend is being paid as last year, 6 per cent. Such 
figures as these do not indicate unalloyed prosperity among 
continental mills. 

During the year 1910, aeeording to the Manchester 
Board of Trade statisties, the exports of cotton yarns from 
the United Kingdom were 191,694,500 pounds, valued at 
$64,940,255, or not quite 34 cents a pound average, as com- 
pared with exports in 1909 of 215,223,400 pounds valued at 
$57,532,469, or almost 27 cents a pound average. This 
shows a decrease in quantity in 1910 of 23,528,900 pounds, 
but an inerease in the average price per pound of about 7 
eents. From the same source is derived the returns of cot- 
ton imports, whieh in 1910 was 1,972,864,320 pounds valued 
at $349,009,846, or about 18 cents a pound average, as com- 
pared with 2,188,761,456 pounds, valued at $293,425,856, 
or not quite 1342 cents a pound average in 1909. This 
shows a decrease in quantity in 1910 of 215,897,136 pounds 
and an increase in the average price per pound of 4% 
cents. While these figures are valuable for purposes of 
comparison in a general way, they should not be considered 
as relative values, inasmuch as with the figures given, it is 
possible only to estimate what pereentage of either raw 
stock or finished product was Egyptian or American. 

Admitting, however, that trade conditions in Great Brit- 
ain are better than in the United States, to what should 
this advantage be ascribed? They can build their mills 
with less cost; the maehinery to equip these mills also costs 
less; the labor to operate the machinery costs less; the 
product is largely of the finer counts of yarn and finer 
grades of goods, requiring less raw material and command- 
ing a higher price when finished; and last, but not least by 
any ‘means, they have better transportation facilities. This 
last means that they ean procure Texas cotton at a price 
on a par with the mills of New England; that they can 
lay down Egyptian cotton at a less price than ean the mills 
in this country; and that they ean.and do reach the mar- 
kets of the world to a greafer extent than any other coun- 
try. As an example of this they exported during the year 
1910, 6,018,454,400 yards of cotton goods. 

Steam and electrieity have eliminated distance. The 
principal markets of the world are in almost constant touch 
electrically. To use a simile of Samuel Hubbard’s, “Bom- 
bay is as near to a cotton merchant in New York as the 
Waldorf-Astoria is to the Cotton Exchange—that is, we 
ean execute an order in India as quickly as we ean walk 
the four miles between Thirty-fourth street and Hanover 
Square.” This is the result of electricity. In a recent 
trade for goods with a German firm, orders were sent by 
eable from New York and the answer received in six min- 
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utes. In seven days the goods were in New York. This 
was the result of combining electricity and steam. Cotton 
manufacturers in the United States have an unlimited priv- 
ilege in the use of electricity. They may also use steam 
in combination, but it has a string on it. It belongs to 
foreign interests and is subservient to the wishes of these 
interests at all times. 

The use of American vessels, however, would not en- 
tirely solve the problem, as better foreign trade relations 
must be established before shipments of any size are made 
in any elass of Vessels. It would be merely one of several 
prominent factors that would aid in attaining the desired 
end. Foreign trade must be had if American manufac- 
turers expect to deal with an unlimited market and the 
dominating feature in seeuring this trade is ‘the question 
of meeting foreign competition on an eduitable basis, de- 
spite the higher. production costs at present obtaining in 
this country. Instead of setting about the solving of this 
great problem in.a businesslike way, in the American way, 
it has become quite ‘the. usual thing to talk aimlessly of 
curtailment. The effects of general curtailment are most 
clearly seen long after its cessation and it is beeause of 
this that manufacturers continue to delay and keep a hope- 
ful eye upon the future outlook. 

While it is admitted by everyone that American cotton’ 
manufacturers have been and still are experiencing great 
diffieulties in their endeavor to procure a price for finished 
product that will allow them a fair profit over the bare 
cost of production, it is not so evident that there is any 
general intention among them t& eurtail, in spite ofthe 
stories to that effect so freely cireulated.a few months ago. 

That these same manufacturers are feeling more opti- 
mistie eoneerning the general outlook for the future is evi- 
dent from the strenuous efforts they are making to keep 
their operating forces intact despite the inadequate selling 
prices for their products. One of the best barometers of 
general business conditions in any line of endeavor is the 
help wanted advertisements in the class papers usually read 
by the operatives employed in that line. With this fact in 
mind, a study of Mill News, that interesting Southern 
weekly for textile workers published in Charlotte, N. C., 
is distinetly apropos. Nearly a whole page each week is 
devoted to advertisements for mill operatives. From fifty 
to sixty “want ads” each week, requesting in some cases 
fifty or more operatives in a single. advertisement. 

If the manufacturers were not optimistic for the future, 
or if they had any desire or intention to curtail by a par- 
tial stoppage of their machinery, they would not be likely 
to go to all this trouble and expense to keep their full 
quota of operatives in hand; nor would they, as some of 
the advertisements indicate, be starting up new machinery. 

Southern representatives of Northern textile machinery 
manufacturers report a decided brightening in the business 
outlook during the past month. The orders inereasing in 
both number and size, although at considerably lower 
prices, as a rule, than for some time past. The cotton 
manufacturer is evidently passing along the “medicine ball’ 
he has had foreed upon him by the buyers of his finished 
products. Just what the final result will be, or when it will 
arrive is at present somewhat problematic. 

Every eotton manufacturer should remember. however, 
that the brightening of the domestic market, while of im- 
mediate profit will as always, fail to be of lasting benefit. 
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Inasmuch as this market is influenced by every political 
moye made at Washington and as the dominant party in 
power is always desirous of partly or completely reversing 
the policies of its predecessor, business depending entirely 
upon this market will always be subject to these adverse 
conditions. The one and only remedy is to so broaden the 
market by securing foreign reeognition for American cot- 
ton textiles, that political or business disturbances in any 
one country will not immediately affect all avenues of trade 
and thereby cause demoralized and deflated market condi- 
tions for the products of American cotton manufacturers. 


AN EXPORT DUTY ON COTTON. 


Among all the comments and eriticisms that have been 
made concerning several integral parts of Col. L. D. Ty- 
son’s address as delivered before the Southern Commercial 
Congress, no mention seems to have been made of the one 
pre-eminent thought that in itself solves the question of 
suecessful competition for foreign textile trade—“An ex- 
port duty on cotton.” With +the present high manufactur- 
ing costs in this country, it is practically impossible to sue- 
cessfully compete with Great Britain and Germany in the 
markets of the world, without having a sufficient export 
duty on the raw material to force foreign production costs 
to a level with our own. 

The conditions of living here are such that the wages of 
the operatives are now no more than just. Changes that 
may be made in the future in the way of economic reforms 
in the method of handling the erop between the grower 
and the spinner, would enable manufacturers to eliminate 
some present losses in the form of waste, country damage 
and excessive tare. But even this and other small econ- 
omies would not allow them to anywhere near equal the ad- 
vantages of Great Britain and Germany in the way of low 
produetion and labor costs and unlimited transportation 
facilities. 

The argument advanced by the farmer that an export 
duty on cotton would compel the foreign interests.to in- 
crease their endeavors toward eotton raising in other coun- 
tries is not a valid one, as they are already. doing every- 
thing in their power to find a section of the world that 
will equal the South in its cotton productive eapacity. Even 
should they eventually succeed in. producing a sufficient 
amount for their needs, by the time that object is: attained, 
there would be a sufficient number of mills established and 
in suecessful operation here in the South to enable the far- 
mer to find a.ready market for his products. In the mean- 
time, the American manufacturer would have so firmly es- 
tablished his finished products in the various markets of 


the world that his foreign competitor would find the pres- - 


ent conditions simply reversed and it would then be up to 
him to regain a part of the trade he had lost. 

The British capitalists have already bonded syndicates 
in this country with millions of dollars to buy up eotton 
lands whereby they can grow the staple under American 
conditions; seeure American quality; and ship direct to 
their own mills, over railroads in which they are holders 
of large interests and by steamships of their own or affil- 
iated companies. By this means they secure the staple at 
practically the eost of growing plus the special low trans- 
Atlantie rate. This advantage, when combined with the 


lower manufacturing costs which they also have, gives them 
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a precedence that can be overcome only by equally drastic 
measures. 

The probable effect that this export duty would have 
on the foreign manufacturer would be to induce him to 
move a large number of his mills to the Southern states 
and re-establish them in the midst of his own cotton fields. 
The immediate effeet on the South would be the influx of 
large quantities of capital seeking investment and the doub- 
ling of land values in the cotton growing sections, with a 


decided inereaze throughout the Southern states. 


THE PELZER CORPORATION. 


Captain Ellison A. Smyth of Greenville, 8. C., has given 
out the following official statement concerning the contem- 
plated merger in whieh he is credited as being the prime 
mover : 

“There is in process of formation an organization to 
be known as the Pelzer Corporation. The amount of cap- 
ital is as yet undetermined, being dependent upon size and 
number of mills which may be asked to join in the move- 
The group of mills which form the nucleus of the 
organization are of high standard physically and financially, 
Their product ranges 


ment. 


with good records as to earnings. 
from heavy export sheetings and drills, of well known 
brands, through light sheetings and print cloths to fancies 
made with combed yarns of staple cotton. No reorganiza- 
tion of any of the mills is necessary, and the slightest pos- 
sible changes in management desired. 

“Present conditions in textile manufacturing, however, 
demand reform in selling, in the opening of new outlets 
for goods, in inereased efficiency and in the various eeono- 
mies that are possible through combined purchases and 
supervision. 

“The main purpose of the proposed organization is to 
give to the mills, which are now or may hereafter be ad- 
mitted to the Corporation, such financial independence and 
strength as will enable them to adapt themselves to the 
new conditions and thus help to put an end to the demor- 
alization now menacing the entire industry. 

“The financial ‘plan—representing the combined advice 
of leading Ainerican financiers and dry goods distributors 
—is a most simple one, contemplating no change in owner- 
ship of the several properties, but a continuance of the 
local management and directorates with the added strength 
of a financial bulwark that will make possible the carrying 
out of reforms above outlined. 

“As previously stated, due announcement will be made 
just as rapidly as matters can be definitely determined 


in their regular sequence.” 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GEORGIA 
INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Georgia Industrial Association, composed of all the 
cotton textile manufacturers of the state of Georgia, will 
hold its annual meeting at Warm Springs, Ga., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, June the 15th and 16th, 1911. A rich 
program is being arranged and noted speakers will address 
the eonvention on each of these days on matters pertaining 
to this partieular industry. A large and enthusiastic at- 
tendanee is assured, and the meeting will be of great im- 
portance as some steps will be taken looking to the mat- 
ter of eurtailment on aceount of the depressed condition 
of the cotton goods trade. 
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THE COTTON MANUFACTURER'S FORUM. 


It is a frequently acknowledged faet that textile manu- 
facturers and converters, as well as the selling agents and 
commission men who look after the selling end of the busi- 
ness, are too much aloof from each other and a mutual in- 
terehange of ideas would go far toward creating a better 
understanding of the many problems daily arising and in 
the end redound to the benefit of all. 

A short time ago we announced our intention to devote 
the first, or general department of Corron to the use of 
the cotton manufacturer, wherein he could diseuss and see 
discussed by others any and all subjects pertaining to the 
manufacture of cotton textiles and their subsequent distribu- 
tion to the world’s markets. 

The enthusiasm with which this announcement was wel- 
comed is evinced by the great number of letters received 
from practical mill men commending the idea and suggest- 
ing subjects for discussion. It is of course impracticable 
to treat many of these subjects.in one issue; we have there- 
fore selected for present discussion a subject suggested by 
several writers, but put briefly into one sentence by the 
president and treasurer of a well known South Carolina 
eotton mill as follows: 

“It strikes me that at this time one vf the most inter- 
esting subjects in connection with the cotton mills in the 


South, is the one of consolidation of groups of mills, es- 


pecially where there are mills that are weak and could be 
strengthened by such a consolidation and all the weak 
points put in good physical eondition, and on a profitable 
basis when business conditions improve.” 

A slightly different phase of this same subject is so well 
brought out by another writer that we herewith reproduce 
his letter practically entire: 

“I beg to say that your proposed plan of making of 
the first part of Corron a department devoted to sub- 
jects pertaining to textile manufacuring and the distribu- 
tion of textile products, a very good one indeed. 

“Manufacturers are too much isolated from each other 
now, and in the absence of closer and more frequent per- 
sonal touch, there is probably no better substitute than the 
one you propose. 

“F trust you may be able to get the co-operation of the 
leading manufacturers in your plan, and feel assured in 
saying that if you ean obtain a reasonable number to put 
their thoughts and ideas into cireulation through this de- 
partment, much lasting good will result, and it will grow in 
popularity and influence in the same ratio that you ean ob- 
tain this interest. 

“T am fully eonvineed that the wretched conditions con- 
fronting Southern cotton mills today is chargeable more to 
a lack of edueation among mills and growing from this 
lack of edueation, the uneducated, uneconomical and un- 
business-like way in which our products are marketed, than 
all other factors combined. 

“Some of our larger mills are manned with capacity to 
not only look after the manufacturing details, but with 
sufficient ability to market the products in the most advan- 
tageous way, and they inject the personality of the mill and 
its management as much into the distribution of their pro- 
duets, as they do in the manufacturing. This results in 
orders for such mills, when the others are at the merey of 


the brokers and so-called selling agents, who are often 
simple order takers for the buyers. 

“IT am decidedly opposed to miscellaneous financial mer- 
gers of small plants into large ones. I believe that the 
model plant should be small enough to engage the attention 
of competent personal management, yet large enough to 
afford this kind of personal control, without making the 
required salary too large a burden. ; 

“T am persuaded that many of the advantages claimed 
for the very large plants, over say a well managed 20,000 
spindle mill, are offset by the red tape and so-ealled system, 
which is but another name for making jobs, that is often 
found in the large plants. ' 

“We little fellows need a bureau of education, main- 
tained by contributions from all the mills, where expert 
men may be employed ‘to work out the intrieate matter of 
mill eosts, transmitting this to the mills; with another de- 
partment working out the problems of distribution, follow- 
ing the elementary goods into the finished channels. Thus 
keeping the mills in toueh with the values that are obtained 
for merchandise, after it reaches the hands of people who 
are educated in the art of selling goods. Such edueation 
would naturally produce a more intelligent selling foree, 
both at the mill and with the broker or selling agents, and 
would produce results in profitable operation of such mills, 
where they are now floundering around in the dark, taking 
such prices as are offered them, without regard to eost of 
manufacture, or what the buyer will eventually get for 
the goods after they are in his hards. 

“It seems to me that small mills are like the individual 
in a demoeratie form of government, collectively so much 
more ean be done, than the individual ean do for himself, he 
is foreed to combine his destiny with his fellows. In like 
manner, the little mill ean not afford individual training 
and equipment equal to the large mills, but collectively 
they ean obtain the benefits of such organization, both as to 
manufacturing details as well as the art of distribution. 

“The large strong mills should be the ally to any such 
movement, for as long as small mills exist in a haphazard 
way, they are a menace to a certain extent to full values for 
merchandise and to safe methods of distribution. 

“T am glad to see you start this campaign. If you ean 
sueceed in getting the mill men closer together, this very 
association, will in itself inaugurate » svstem of checking 
up one another, which is about the only way we get educa- 
tion after all. I trust you may have abundant suecess in 
your efforts to render the textile industry such signal service 
as you propose in the new department of your journal.” 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) J. C. Saunpers, Treas. and Mer. 

Bonham Cotton Mills, Bonham, Texas. 

In presenting Mr. Corley’s article entitled “The Prob- 
lem of the Small Mills,” we are placing before our readers 
a comprehensive disevssion of this vital question by a man 
who has been making a study of these conditions for a con- 
siderable period. When the reasons for merging advanced 
by Mr. Corley are compared with those just given out -by 
Capt. Ellison A. Smyth in regard to the Pelzer Corpora- 
tion, which appear on page 247 of this issue, it is inter- 
esting to note that upon this subject the opinions of these 
two men parallel, although engaged in different lines of 
business endeavor. 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
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THE SMALL MILLS. 


A Comprehensive Study of Present Conditions—High Production Costs the Chief 
Cause—A Real Remedy. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron.) 


BY CLIFTON CORLEY, PRESIDENT CORLEY 


The time has come when the owners of the small cot- 
ton mills in the South, and by small mills I mean those of 
10,000 spindles or less, are beginning to realize the difficulty 
of competing in a satisfactory manner with the larger mills. 
Indeed it is only by reducing the cost of production to the 
minimum that any of our mills, at the present time, whether 
large or small, can make any money and there are many 
reasons why this process of cost reduction, reaches a limit 
sooner in the small than in the large mill. 

This being the case then why were there so many small 
mills ever built? The answer is that they are the direct 
and indirect result of the phenomenal success whieh attended 
the cotton mill industry during a period of some ten or 
twelve years extending back from 1907. During this time 
mill building was at its height and small mills sprung up 
all over the country like mushrooms and piled up their 
spindles unchecked. The demand for goods seemed impos- 
sible of being satisfied and the only cloud on the horizon 
was the searcity of labor. Orders were booked months in 
advance and new mills could actually have sold their whole 
first years output, even before completion of their plants, 
so desired. 
any kind of a mill could make money. 


had they 

Most 
when the 
to be built beeause of the suecess of their predecessors, and 
later still it seemed that the matter of demand was com- 
pletely ignored and many small cotton mills were seattered 
local capitalists 


Later, 


demand was more or less satisfied, mills continued 


over the South, fostered principally by 
who simply wanted the enterprise in their town regardless 
of whether it was a logieal place or not, and of the fact 
that they had no adequate knowledge, themselves, of the 
manufacturing business. 

Some of these mills made money from the start, others 
have never been able to do so, while still others failed out- 
right and were afterwards re-organized and put on a pay- 
ing basis. There could be but one final result however to 
such haphazard methods, and the high cotton and low 
prices of today has raised them all to pretty nearly the 
same level, and one that is, to say the least, not very en- 
Mere than one or two hundred thousand dol- 
easily raised in a community so the result was 
all of these mills built as above, are of 10,000 


couraging. 
lars are not 
that nearly 
spindles capacity or under, a unit which I believe to be 
entirely too small to be run in the most economical man- 
ner. Some of the reasons for which I will try to show 
as specifically as possible. I contend most emphatically 
that the day of the little “Coffee-pot” mill is over, and | 
do not think that any one should ever again seriously think 
of putting good money into a cotton mill of less than 
25,000 thousand spindles. 

However, what is done, is done and there is invested 
now, in the State of Georgia alone, over ten million dol- 
lars in just sueh mill property as above described. The 


question is how to make the best of it under present con- 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


ditions. It is not my purpose in this article to uselessly 
criticise, but to point out if possible a remedy for the 
condition that exists, and at which it ean do no possible 
a little 
mill of five or ten chousand spindles ean not run as cheaply 


good to wink. It is a foregone conclusion that 


as one five times as large, and in fact will not in the future 
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be able to compete with these larger units. Admitting this, 


then what is the solution? In brief it lies in combination 
and our Southern mill owners will eventually come to see 
that therein must be their salvation. This trend is already 
strongly in evidence as indicated by two large mergers 
formed in the Carolinas within the last two months, one 
for five million dollars and the other for twelve million. 
and both representing a collection of successful and fairly 
large sized mills. , 

If the financial heads of sueh plants as these, find that 
they ean run their plants more economically together thart 
apart, then to how much greater degree would the smal! 
mill find it so? If it is the best policy for the former, it 
is a necessity for the latter. In the succeeding paragraphs 
[ wish to point out in detail, just why the little mill is 
more and more facing an up-hill proposition, just where 
extravagance and waste is inevitable, and particularly just 
where and how a merger of say ten or fifteen mills; would 
bring about economies and elimination of wastes; and what 
the effect of such would be on certain existing conditions 
and on the community at large. 

Understand me first, that T do 


not advocate anything 
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that would even look like restraint of trade. Such a com- 
bination would noi be in any sense for the purpose of 
raising the price of the finished product, or even of at- 
tempting to regulate it, although the-final tendency would 
undoubtedly be to minimize the possibility of such demor- 
alization as at present exists; for that is what it must be 
ealled. I am fairly convinced that the present condition 
of the market is not entirely the result of over-production, 
but largely a matter of simple demoralization; otherwise 
the law of supply and demand should have something to do 
with prices. We all know that from November, 1909 to 
July, 1910, cotton rose from 14% cents to 1642 cents a 
pound, while during the same period, 22’s Southern cones 
dropped from 244% cents to 22 cents. 

If we study the situation closely we will see that the 
elements that tend toward extravagance and high cost of 
production in the small mill may be divided into five prin- 
ciple classes: “a 


(1). Exorbitant over-lead ‘expense in proportion to 


capital. t ; 
(2) Exorbitant expen offzsupervision in. . proportion 
to eapital. : = 


(3) - High cost ef elling. 

(4) Wastefullness ip*havng ~~" 

(5) Lew prodyection and ‘low quality tee to an at- 
tempt at producing too many nua s in. so small a plant, 
necessitating too freqhent jneolra “changes ; also the in- 
ability or disinelination tg-pay TO 1e abs. om kind of super- 


Vv ision. 


Let us consider Gece anette in their order: Exorbitant 
over-head expensegax proportion to capital. There i is noth- 
‘added to this» statement.. All mills 
iid expense esile-Stobtisalaries, which 
varies ,W different plants, imt whic: invariably is 
higher ;in ’ pier ‘as the mill is: malle : 

E xonbit aut expense of supervisi Ah p rtien to eap- 
ital. Here also .there is very Jittle Bi i6n “necessary. 
There are a certain nuiwber of executives “and POsses that 
every milt-niust~ have whether -large“or ‘Small, and if the 
small mill can not pay as much as the larger one, then it 
must be satisfied with an inferior man. Even at that what 
they do pay is relatively excessive. For example, sup- 
pose that a 5,000-spindle mill pays only $2.50 per day for 
a*’eard room overseer, which is the least that they could 
expect to give for a fairly experienced man. If the mill 
had 25,000 spindles, and paid in proportion, the overseer 
would draw $12.50 per day. Such a thing is, of course, 
absurd. In reality he reeeives about $4.00 per day and is 
a fairly well paid and competent man. The $2.50 per day 
man can not be both. Of course the $4.00 man has a sec- 
ond hand under him at $1.75 er $2.00, but the small card 
room very often maintains one also, even though he may 
not go by that name. 

It may be true that this should not be the ease, but we 
have to deal with actual conditions; not what the little mill 
must have, or ought to have, but what it does have. A 
eertain yarn mill that I know of, having less than 5,000 
spindles, pays the following: Superintendent, $3.00 per 
day; engineer, $2.00; two overseers, $2.50 each, one of 
which has a winder foreman under him at $1.50 and an- 
other man at $2.00, while the other has a second hand at 
$1.50. Besides these, they have a book-keeper at $60.00 
per month, and a manager over all, whose salary I do not 












ing much 
have a 
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know, but which is probably much in excess of any of 
those mentioned. 

I know of another mill, aiso of less than 5,000 spin- 
dles, which paid at one time: Superintendent, $125.00 per 
month; book-keeper, $50.00 per month; two overseers at 
$2.50 per day each; two second hands at $1.50 each per day; 
engineer, $2.75; and a manager a nominal sum. These in- 
stances are not extreme, there are plenty of others. Note 
also that while the total of these salaries are extremely 
large in proportion to the size of the plants, none of the 
salaries paid are really as much as they should be to secure 
the right kind of men. 


In dealing with the next two sub-divisions we are wading 
right into the eauses and elements that have done most to 
bring about.the present unsatisfactory conditions; for no 
matter what the extravagances, or how much the waste, 
certain it is that many of our mills made money at one 
cime in spite of it, which are today unable to do so. Our 
system of purchasing raw material, with the lamentable 
speculation, and abuse of the exchanges that goes with it; 
which is the rotten spot of the whole industry and the 
thing that makes the processing of cotton seems like a 
waste of time that could better be spent in figuring out the 
probable fluctuations of the cotton market, I will pass over 
as a subject too big for diseussion, and to be honest—the 
thing that would probably be least affected by any kind of 
mill merger. 

Our system of selling the finished product, and I am 
speaking directly to the small mill manager of the South, 
is in my opinion, dragging us down like a mill stone about 
our necks. The commission man and the day laborer are 
together getting all the money there is in the eotton mi 
business. I am not direeting any attack on the middle man 
and I am not one that believes he should be abolished. I 
know that in the past he has been indispensible to our 
mills and that today he plays an important part and serves 
a good purpose where properly used, but by the majority 
of the mills about whom I am writing, he is not properly 
used. By means of his kind offices, and for the small sum 
of 5 per cent., they are daily permitted to eut their own 
throats. 

There are two common methods of selling: Some mills 
place their entire product in the hands of one agent; others 
accept proposals from any commission man who chooses to 
write them. The first arrangement would be a very good 
one were it not for the fact that the same house that ear- 
ries their account, carries also as many other accounts on 
the same class of product as it can get, thus making it quite 
impossible to serve the interests of all. In the second ar- 
rangement, every inquiry that is received from a commis- 
sion house, has usually been sent also to all mills that are 
likely to bid for the order, thus making them auction off 
their product, as it were, and a kind of blind auction at 
that. Thus, the price of the product is not being based, 
as it should be on the cost of raw material, plus the cost 
of manufacturing, plus a reasonable profit, but is pure¥y 
and simply a question of who needs the order most. The 
consigning of goods might be considered as another method, 
but this is such bad practice that it is to be hoped it has 
been practically discontinued. Of course large mills make 
use of the commission man also, but to them he is not so 
essential, es they are big enough to have a selling depart- 
ment of their own if they wish it, and besides their ac- 
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counts are of sufficient importance to make the interest of 
a commission house more identical with their own. 

Coming to the last sub-division, that of attempting so 
many numbers and such frequent changes, I wish to say 
that herein lies one of the worst disadvantages of the 
small mill and one that is equally as peculiar to and in- 
separable from it as the rélatively high cost of supervis- 
ion. Where a mill is large’ enough to do this without keep- 
ing half of its machinery stopped all the time, or where 
specialties are being made and a fair price charged which 
is based on actual cost, this kind of thing is alright, but 
for a little mill, running on a staple product that must be 
sold in competition with the most efficient plants in the 
country, to be changing its product every time the wind 
changes, is foolhardy. A tremendous loss in _ produetion 
under such conditions is unavoidable and quality is bound 
to suffer likewise. 

The superintendent can not balance his mill, it is im- 
possible. One week bis card room is stopped for bobbins. 
and the next week his spinning room is stopped for roving. 
Today a card hand is laid off because he filled up all the 
eans, and tomorrow a drawing hand draws wages for doing 
practically nothing because he can’t get sliver. Those who 
have to run little mills will recognize the picture. Just 
about the time the bosses get their numbers to sizing true, 
a change is made and it all has to be done over again. 
That is why it is necessary to have an overseer at all in 
these little mills. Such a mill ought to be carefully bal- 
anced on one number, and then with nothing to do but 
grind it out, a well paid second hand should be all suffi- 
cient; that is a man to work, not to boss. Let the Super- 
intendent do the bossing. 

Now let us see why a merger would remove, or at 
least minimize to a large extent, these wasteful practices. 
There is in the State of Georgia, as before stated, be- 
tween 10 and 15 million dollars invested in mills of 10,000 
spindles, or less, numbering about 60 or 70 mills. I re- 
fer to Georgia simply as an example and because there is 
at present no mergers in that State. If we take a group 
of say 15 mills of this character and combine them into 
one company, we would have a corporation with about 
$2,000,000 capital. The very first objective would be a 
systematic re-organization of management. There would 
be one president for all, one general manager, one generu!| 
superintendent, one sales manager if it was intended to 
sell direct, ete. Headquarters would be established in some 
centrally located city and from there the whole organiza- 
tion would be directed; responsibility would center there 
and the buying and selling of all kinds would be done 
there. There is nothing new whatever about this and the 
; savings that would be effected along various lines, is a pretty 
generally well known result, but nevertheless let us rehearse 
them and look at them elosely. 

Under the present arrangement, where each mill has to 
be a complete working organization in itself, the whole 15 
mills probably could not produce one high-class manager 
such-as the big cotton mill ean afford. Under the new 
agreement this would be different. The heads could 
draw good salaries, indeed handsome salaries, and the or- 
ganization as a whole rendered ten times more efficient. 
At the same time a saving in this item alone, (that is the 
item of salaries), could be effected, amounting to approxi- 
mately $30,000 a year. 

Next take the matter of selling the product. Whether 
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a commission house was made use of or not, the selling 
would at least be done through the head office and be 
handled by a competent manager with the backing of a 
big company behind him and a knowledge that he could 
take large orders and be prepared to deliver the goods. 
He would infuse his own personality into this end of the 
business and the buyers would undoubtedly have greater 
confidence in him with his two million dollar backing and 
his 100,000 spindles, than they could possibly have with a 
little $100,000 plant of 5,000 spindles, On the whole, the 
production of the 15 mills involved, would be placed on 
the market with a degree of system that could only be 
many times better than the present haphazard methods. 
In like manner, the buying would be done for the whole 
group by a man of experience, and many thousands of 
dollars would be saved, not only in the purchase of raw 
inaterials, but in supplies in general as a result of buying 
systematically and in quantities of sufficient size to seeure 
the best prices. 

All this would greatly reduce and simplify the work of 
the individual or resident superintendent. With the direec- 
tion of the product of the whole group in the hands of one 
man, orders could then be taken to the best advantage, on 
a wide range of styles and numbers, but be so distributed 
as to avoid the evil of frequent changes in any one plant; 
in faet each individual mill could be kept almost constantly 
on the same number, thus simplifying the work of super- 
intendents and overseers. The superintendent, directly un- 
der the orders of a general superintendent, with no respon- 
sibility for buying or selling, no changes in product to be 
made, and nothing to do but devote his entire energies to 
the help and to grinding out a certain production, of a 
certain quality, should certainly get the very best of results. 

It is impossible to mention in a short article all of the 
many advantages to be derived and I believe that there 
would be many unthought of advantages that would come 
up in practice. For instance the question of wastes might 
be excellently handled by turning one of the mills into a 
waste mill for the purpose of utilizing the wastes from all 
the others. This would effect some improvement in the 
quality of the work at each mill and besides the idea has 
been proven a good ore, and waste companies organized 
carrying out exactly this scheme. For another thing, the 
effect on the yarn market wotld be good, for the unbusi- 
nesslike methods of the little mill do much to keep it in 
an unsettled condition. The effect on the help would also 
be good, for it is well known that the cireulation of cotton 
mill families from mill to mill, which is the great destroyer 
of discipline, takes place in certain more or less restricted 
zones, and the tendency of a mill combination would be to 
check to some extent this-evil. In other words, it would 
be something like a “Gentlemen’s agreement” that really 
agrees. The effect on the community would be good be- 
cause an industry which is in a erippled condition, is of 
very little advantage to a town, while one that is on a 
sound paying basis is a decided asset. 

Of course there would be difficulties, but that it is prac- 
tieal is evidenced by the fact that it has been successfully 
accomplished. There are firms in New York, and prob- 
ably elsewhere, that make a business of appraisals and re- 
organizations of this kind, and are in position to handle it 
with a skill born of experience. Firms that are responsi- 
ble, big enough to be above suspicion, and capable of effect- 
ing the combination on an equitable basis for all. Sev- 
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eral years ago it might have been a very difficult matter 
to get the mills together on a proposition of this kind, 
partly because the various officers, which would be ren- 
dered unnecessary by a merger, might not have been able 
to see enough advantage in the spirit of “greatest good for 


all”. to warrant them in giving up their own important 


posts. Now, however, I believe that owing to the seeming 
impossibility of making ends meet, the majority of mill 


owners will come to look on it in a different light. 


Mill building in the South has undoubtedly received 
some eheck, but has not been stopped entirely. Many of 
our capitalists are even now putting money into spindles 
and looms, and this, in the face of the most discouraging 


market conditions, is the best evidence of the marvelous 
faith in the future of this greatest industry of all. That 
the tide will turn soon nobody seems to doubt. As to 
whether it is wise just at this juncture to add more spin- 
dies I will not attempt to say, but I am strongly of the 
opinion that if some of these men, who stand ready to put 
100 cents in the dollar into a cotton mill would undertake 
the work of re-organizing and putting on a substantial pay- 
ing basis that class of property that ean be bought for 50 
eents on the dollar, their time and money would be better 
spent. This would be in every way as purely a reconstrue- 
tive work as was that of J. P. Morgan when he took the 
broken down railroads of the country and bound them into 


a great system. 





CENTRAL OFFICE TO CHECK COTTON 
BILLS. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON CorTon BILLS OF LADING 
Issues STATEMENT. 


A meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 65 
Liberty street, New York city, at 3 o’clock Wednesday, 
April 12, which was attended by representatives from the 
southeastern and southwestern cotton carrying railroads, the 
representative of the Liverpool Bills of Lading Cotton 
Conference and the sub-committee of the Bill of Lading 
Committee of the American Bankers’ Association. 

The meeting was called for the purpose of putting in 
motion plans which would make it possible to handle the 
coming cotton erop without friction and along lines satis- 
factory to shippers, railroads, steamship companies, Amer- 
iean and foreign banking interests and cotton buyers. 

A resolution was passed expressing approval of the 
formation of a central office in New York city, to which 
all advices of bills of lading issued are to be sent, provided 
such an office can be established along satisfactory lines. 
A committee was appointed for the purpose of outlining 
a system, under which such an office could be established, 
consisting of representatives from each of the bodies pres- 
ent, viz.: the southeastern cotton carrying lines, southwest- 
ern cotton earrying lines, the Liverpool Bills of Lading 
Cotton Conference and the Bankers’ Committee. 

It is confidently hoped that a way has been found to 
properly safeguard bills of lading issued for eotton, and 
make their aeceptance by financial interests, both here and 
abroad, justifiable. 
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ADVICE. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron.) 
BY GEORGE F. HOFFMAN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Have a “back-bone” and 
not a “wish-bone.” Do 
your part to try and help 
better conditions. Write 
to your Congressman and 
tell him selling  eotton 
futures on exchange ean 
not help the manufacturer 
and give him reasons why 









it cannot help. When you 






offer your goods ask a 






profit. There seems to be 
a spirit of wanting to sell 
and the profit is the last 






consideration. It is a ease 






of sell and repent and 





then weeping and wailing 





beeause conditions are bad, when you are the very fellow 
that is helping to make them bad by pursuing the policy 
of not asking a profit. 

There is no more yarn or cotton goods consumed, if they 
are sold below cost, than if they were sold at a profit. 
Visit a retail store and see the prices cotton goods bring 
there and compare them with what you get as a manufac- 
turer. It should be an object lesson. The storekeeper is 
a merchant and has a “baek-bone” while the manufacturer 
has a “wish-bone.” The fellow you want to blame for 
selling below cost is yourself, don’t blame the other party. 
Adam did that and has been unpopular ever since. 


It is reported that a new freight steamship service be- 
tween Boston and South American ports will be inaugurated 
next fall. Four steamers for this service are now being con- 
strueted at Detroit, Mich. They are of 3,000 tons registry 
and with a earrying eapacity of 4,500 tons. It is intended 
to have these freighters ply between Boston and Rio De 
Janeiro, Pernambuco, Montevido and Buenos Ayres, with 
stops at Galveston and other Southern ports. 


The fight between the cotton mills and the railroads for 
a more convenient schedule of rates on cotton piece goods, 
between interior points and Charleston, S. C., and for 
through rates to New York, has been settled by an agree- 
ment out of court. Lewis W. Parker is quoted as the an- 
thority for this statement. 
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National Association of Cotton Manufacturrs. 





The annual meeting of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers was held in Huntington Hall of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass., on 
the 12th and 13th of April. Leading cotton manufacturers 
from all over the country were in attendance at this, the 
About 300 
members were present at the first morning session when 
President Franklin W. Hobbs called the meeting to order. 
The association medal was awarded to Charles T. Main of 
Boston, for his paper on the “Choice of Power for Textile 
Mills” and in recognition of his valued contributions to 
The medal committee were: J. Herbert 


90th conseeutive meeting of the association. 


mill engineering. 
Sawyer, chairman; Charles B. Burleigh, C. H. 
R. H. 1. Goddard, Jr., Harry D. Lord, and Henry F. 
Mansfield. 


After the routine business of the session was disposed 


Frisbie, 


of, President Hobbs appointed ten members to serve as a 
nominating committee to bring in a new list of officers at 
the Thursday afternoon session. Governor Foss, who was 
to deliver the address of welcome, being unable to attend, 
was replaced by. Richard C. Maclaurin, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Teehnology, who delivered an 
able and interesting address in behalf of the State, the 
city and his institution.” He deelared that strong and bind- 
ing ties exist between the institute and the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Col. E. D. Mier, of New York, president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, spoke briefly of the 
relation of the mechanical engineer to the textile industry. 
The session closed with the annual address of the presi- 
President Hobbs spoke on the present condition of 
the cotton industry and the outlook for the future. He 
emphasized the fact that the eotton crop was a disappoint- 


ment in size and one of the poorest and most wasty known. 


dent. 


That the contest between the buyer, who is attempting to 
foree down prices, and the manufacturer, who is trying 
to get at least, cost for his product, continues, and a most 


resulted. He commented on 


unsatisfactory condition has 
the probable Court decisions and the expected action of the 
present special session of Congress and declared that un- 
certainty of the future was the most dreaded condition in 
which business could get. 

During the noon recess Theodore H. Price gave a dem- 
onstration on the lawn of his cotton picking machine which 
had been given a place on the program for the forenoon. 
\ large number of cotton plants from last years crop, pot- 
ted daisies, eut roses and carnations were placed in a line. 
Mr. Price then stated that the machine would be run over 
this line, allowing it to pick all the cotton, but it would not 
injure the flowers. This test was carried out suecessfull) 
and was witnessed by Josiah G. Coburn, a member of the 
Association since 1865 and the oldest living member. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the reading of 
the papers indicated on the program, whieh were: “Efli- 
cient Buying of Raw Material,” by Walter S. Williams of 
Boston, “Standardization of Artificial Illumination in Cot- 
ton Mills,” by John Sturgis Codman of Boston, and “Pro- 
duetion of Cotton in the Hawaiian Islands” by E. 5. 
Smith of Honolulu. James A. Lowell of Boston spoke 


extemporaneously on “Workmen’s Compensation.” 





The third session of the meeti g on Thursday morning 
was not as largely attended as were the sessions of the 
day previous. About 150 members were present and _lis- 
tened to papers on the “Arbitration on Cancellation of 
Orders,” by R. M. Miller, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; “A Con- 
sideration of Certain Limitations on Seientifie Efficiency.” 


by Henry G. Bradlee, Boston, Mass.; and “Co-operation 


FRANKLIN W. Hopss, Re-Evecrep As PRESIDENT. 


between Departments of the Federal Government and Tex- 
tile Manufacturers,” by Albert 
Mass. 

In reviewing his subject Mr. Miller said that the eot- 


Farwell Bemis, Boston, 


tou business was suffering because of a habit among buy- 


ers to eanecel orders. “The cancellation of contracts.” he 
aid, “is like an insidious disease, uncertain as to when and 
A. complete or even temporary 


where it will break out. 


cure, therefore, is difficult. “I would advoeate an expert 
board of arbitration covering all branches of the industry, 
to which board all questions of differences between buyer 
and seller should be referred.” 

Walter S. New York, did not 
Uniform Contracts because of illness. 


Newhouse, of read his 
paper on 

Closer co-operation between the cotton manufacturers 
and the departments of the federal government was recon- 
mended by Albert F. Bemis, of Boston. 

“In conelusion I respectfully suggest that this associa 
tion, through its board of government,” ie said, “establish 
some system of direct representation in Washington, con- 


sistent with the funds at the command of the treasurer 
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for the purpose of keeping in close touch with government 
work, and co-operating with our government officials. This 
is not a new idea, nor an untried proposition. Other in- 
dustries are represented in Washington permanently or at 
stated intervals by their association secretaries, and even 
by special officials in permanent offices. 

“The railroad corporations of this country for instance 
which have been so severely attacked of late for lack of 
progressiveness, have established an office at Washington 
under the name of bureau of railways economics. What- 
ever may be the complete function of this bureau at least 
one of itg.funetions is to serve as a bureau of information 
for the réads of the eguntry_in connection with the various 
lines @f Work ‘undertaken by ott federal government. 

“Tt Would -bevmysnedestion that the secretary of this 
association ‘siépidespend a definite-fOrtion of his time in 
Washington, Phe exact amount and Periods to be defined 
by the hoard of goverriment. The work to be done in 

ae tS 


% 


~ 
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C. J. H. Woopsury, Secretary. 


Washington by our secretary might be divided into three 
classes : 

“A. Investigational—He should keep in close toueh 
with the progress and the work going on in all the various 
departments. 

“B. Correspondence.—He should keep in elose touch 
with the association’s officers, and, when necessary, with all 
members, disbursing information, seeking members’ opin- 
on and asking for their assistance, both by special letters 
and printed cireulars. 

“C. Representation.—He should represent and speak 
for this association at congressional hearings and in eon- 
nection with work of the exeeutive departments, subject 
always to regulations or instructions from the board of gov- 
ernment. 

“As citizens of the American commonwealth with a 
government, ‘by the people, of the people, for the people,’ 
it is both the duty and the privilege of each member of this 
association to do what he ean, both to know what the rep- 
resentatives of his government are doing and to help them 


in best serving all the people.” 
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At the afternoon session papers were presented on 
“How the Cotton Industry has‘Safeguarded its Employees,” 
by George V. S .Michaelis, New York City; “Laws of 
Regain in Cotton and Worsted,” by William D. Hartshorne, 
Lawrence, Mass.; “Power from Producer Gas,” by Godfrey 
M. S. Tait, New York City; and “Technical Education; its 
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Funetion in Training for the Textile Industry,” by Charles 
H. Eames, Lowell, Mass. 

The sessions closed with the election of officers and 
new members and the adoption of resolutions. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Franklin W. Hobbs, Brooklyn, Mass. 


Vice-presidents, Edwin Farnham Greene, Boston; Fred- 
erick A. Flather, Lowell, Mass. 

Directors for three years: William Amory, Boston; 
Frederick B. Macy, New Bedford; W. Frank Shove, Fall 
River. 

Director for one year to fill unexpired term of Mr. 
Flather; William N. Kimball, Woonsocket, R. ‘I. 

The committee on resolutions consisting of Charles T. 
Plunkett, Harry W. Butterworth, Leyman W. Coussens, 
John E. Kendrick, Lewis W. Parker and William E. 
Hooper, reported through their chairman, Lewis W. Par- 
ker and their resolutions were indorsed by the association. 
The more important of these resolutions were as follows: 

Resolved: That the president be and hereby is re- 
quested to appoint a committee of three, of which he shall 
be ex-officio a member, to act in harmony with similar ap- 
pointees from other organizations, for the consideration of 
the interests of our industry in ease of tariff revision, and 
allied subjects. 

Whereas, extreme and violent fluctuations in the quota- 
tion of the cotton option on the cotton exchanges are gen- 
erally the result of extreme speculation, and are unfortu- 
nate in effect both upon the producer and the manufaec- 
turer; and 

Whereas, it is most important that there should be uni- 
formity of relation between the prices of cotton options 
and spot cotton. 
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Resolved: First, that this association record itself as 
believing that speculation in cotton should be limited in 
every legitimate way, and that purchases and sales on cot- 
ton exehanges should not be permitted when there is no 
true intent to deliver or receive, or where the operation is 
not a legitimate hedge. 

Second: That this association believes that the evils 
ineident to speculation can be greatly relieved by the 
exchanges themselves, through proper amendment of their 
rules. 

Third: That the president of this association appoint 
a committee to act in harmony with other interested par- 
ties to present to the cotton exchanges, and particularly the 
New York Cotton Exchange, the necessity of an amendment 
of rules, so as to make the contracts equally fair to both 
buyer and seller, and to make the options conform to spot 
quotations and values. 

Among the new members elected to active membership 
at this meeting were the following prominent Southern 
mill men : 

James W. Cannon, Prest. Cannon Mfg. Co., Concord, 
N. C.; Robert Chapman, Prest. Marlboro Cotton Mills, Me- 
Coll, S. C.; C. Egbert Hutehison, Prest. and Treas. Nims 
Mfg. Co., and Woodlawn Mfg. Co., Mt. Holly, N. C.; Wil- 
liam S. Lee, Vice Prest. and Chief Eng. Southern Power 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Andrew E. Moore, Asst. Treas. Loray 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; Thomas F. Parker, Prest. Mona- 
ghan Mills, Greenville, S. C.; John L. Patterson, Mgr. Rose- 
mary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; Aug. W. Smith, 
Prest. Union Buffalo Mills Co., Spartanburg, 8. C.; Elb- 
son A. Smyth, Prest. and Treas. Pelzer Mfg. Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.; S. B. Tanner, Prest. and Treas. Henrietta Mills, 
Caroleen, N. C.; J. F. Taylor, Treas. Kiniston Cotton 
Mills, Kiniston, N. C.; C. D. Tuller, Prest. Exposition Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; and T. L. Wainwright, Prest. and 
Treas. Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss. 

A movement is on foot to bring to Atlanta the Fall 
meeting of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers. The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, the cotton 
manufacturers of Atlanta and vicinity, the Governor of 
Georgia and the Atlanta -eity council, will send a joint in- 
vitation to the Association’s Board of Governors. This in- 
vitation will be acted upon some time in May, when the 
board will have their first executive meeting. This asso- 
ciation has not had a regular meeting in Atlanta. since 
1897, although a representative delegation was present at 
the International Conference of Cotton Growers and Manu- 
facturers in October 1907. 


Consular Agent George C. Carothers, writing from 
Torreon, Mexico, quite recently, reports that the cotton 
conditions in the Laguna district of Mexico are practically 
unchanged since his report in Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports for January 11, 1911. There has been no water 
in the river, and from the best estimates possible to secure 
not over 400,000 acres have been irrigated for this year’s 
erop. The new cotton press there is not for round bales, 


but a regulation compress for square bales, 


The value of imports of cotton goods during 1910 was 
$66,473,143, compared with $62,010,286, in 1909, $73,- 
704,636 in 1907, and $41,296,239 in 1900. 
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HAVEN C. PERHAM. 


Haven C. Perham, the late treasurer of the Lowell 
Machine Shop and the Kitson Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass., 
was born on October 5, 1851, in Tyngsboro, Mass.,.which 
had been the home of his ancestors since the settlement of 
that section of the country. He was educated in fhe Lowell 
public schools, but remained in the High School only two 
years, leaving in 1866 to accept employment with Jacob 
Rogers, then in the hardware business and later president 
of the Kitson Machine Shop. The training received under 
so able a merchant as Mr. Rogers undoubtedly helped to 
prepare Mr. Perham for his later suecess, but he was al- 
ways a hard worker and a master of business details, tact- 
ful in his management of men, and a man of high moral 














Haven C. PERHAM. 


and business integrity. He eventually became head of the 
Rogers business, later becoming manager of the Kitson 
Machine Shop, and eventually its treasurer. His career 
with the latter company was one of remarkable success. 
Many improvements introduced in the picking machinery 
made by this company, were his own invention, and he is 
eredited with having done more than any other individual 
in raising the standard of this class of cotton machinery 
in the United States. Few textile machinery firms have 
enjoyed greater financial prosperity than did the Kitson 
In 1905 the Kit- 
son Machine Shop was consolidated with the Lowell Ma- 


Shop under Mr. Perham’s management. 


chine Shop, and Mr. Perham became treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of both, which position he held until his 
death. Seldom have men connected with the textile indus- 
try done more for its advancement than Mr. Perham. He 
was highly regarded by his workmen and by all business 
and social acquaintances. 

Daily press reports indicate that the corporation of 
Memphis and British capitalists, bonded at three million dol- 
lars, who recently bought 32,000 acres of long staple cot- 
ton lands in the Mississippi valley, are alive to the best 
business interests of their clients, the English cotton mills. 
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AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
ForRECAST OF PROGRAMME FOR THE 15TH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, JEFFERSON Horet, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
May 18rH-19rn, 1911. 
Tuurspay, May 18, 10:00 A. M. 
Call to order by President D. Y. Cooper. 
Prayer—Rev. Samuel D. Hateher. 
Address of Weleome—Hon. D. C. Richardson, Mayor 
of Riehmond. 
Reply to Address of Weleome. 
Annual Address—President D. Y. Cooper. 
Address—“Efficiency and Seientifie Management,” by 
Harrington Emerson, Boston, Mass. Diseussion. 
Address—“Suggestions as to the Increase of Our Cot- 
ton Piece Goods Trade in China.” Dr. Gilbert Reid, Mis- 





sionary to China. Discussion. 

Address—“Proper Illumination of Mills,” J. M. Smith, 
Buckeye Electrie Company, Cleveland, O. 

Report of Committee on Excess Tare and Cotton Ware- 
housing. John A. Law, Chairman, Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


Adjourn. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 2:30 P. M. 

Address-—“The New York Cotton Exchange.”—Arthur 
R. Marsh, President, The New York Cotton Exchange. 
Discussion. 

Address—“Gin Compression—The Advantages to Mills 
and the Necessity of Encouraging the Farmer to Use Such 
Compression.”—W. A. Gilreath, Greenville, 8. C.—Discus- 
sion. 

Address—“The Price Campbell Cotton Picker From 
Personal Observation.”—H. B. Jennings, President, Jen- 
nings Cotton Mill, Lumberton, N. C. Diseussion. 

Report of Committee on Publicity—R. M. Miller, Jr., 
Chairman, Charlotte, N. C. Diseussion. 

Report of Committee on Pan-American Union Confer- 
enece.—Chas. D. Tuller, Chairman, Atlanta, Ga. Diseussion. 

Adjourn. 

Fripay, May 19, 10:00 a. M. 

Address—“The Importance and Possibilities of a Cot- 
ton Goods Export Association.”—Howard Ayres, Secretary, 
Cotton Goods Export Association of New York. Diseus- 
sion. 

Address—“The Present Status of the Cotton Ginning 
Industry the World Over.”—J. E. Cheesman, New York. 
Diseussion. 

Report of Committee on Uniform Sales Contraets.— 
Lewis W. Parker, Chairman, Greenville, S. C. Diseussion. 

Report of Joint Committee on ginning, baling, buying, 
tare, ete.—T. H. Rennie, Chairman, Pell City, Ala. Dis- 
cussion. 

Report of Committee on By-Laws.—Chas. H. Gorton, 
Chairman, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Report of Joint Committee on Cotton Exehanges.— 
Lewis W. Parker, Chairman, Greenville, 8. C. Diseussion. 

Report of Seeretary and Treasurer. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

New Business. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjourn. 

SociaL FEATURES. 
Tuurspay, 8:30 P. M. 
Entertainment, Jefferson Hotel Auditorium, Compli- 
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ments of The Chamber of Commerce. Musie and other 
attractions. 
Fripay, 4:15 Pp. M. 

League Baseball. 

Privileges of Country Club. 

Special automobiles will be placed at the service of the 
ladies attending the Convention. The many beautiful resi- 
denees and publie buildings, and seenes of historie interest 
in and around Richmond will make this feature of the Con- 
vention most interesting. 

The hospitality of the several Clubs of the city will be 
extended to the members and guests of the Convention. 

The usual reduced rates on the certifieate plan will be 
allowed by the railroads. It is necessary that a certificate 
be secured at the time of purehase of the going ticket. A 
representative of the railway companies will vise the cer- 
tifieates in Riehmond, thus enabling the holder to seeure 
the benefit of the reduced rate for the return trip. 


NEW TEXTILE MILLS IN COLOMBIA. 


Evaristo Obregon & Co. have about completed their tex- 
tile plant in Barranquilla for the manufacture of cotton 
drills. ° 

This concern consists of a large and enterprising Colom- 
bian family, and, although the manufacture of textiles is 
an entirely new ‘venture for the house, the joint managers 
and part owners of the mill, R. and M. Obregon, under 
whose supervision the plant is being installed, are technical 
engineers with a practical knowledge of weaving. They 
received their training in England and are here assisted by 
an English family of skilled weavers, who will also give 
instruction in the art of weaving to the 100 Colombian 
women and girl employees. 

The actual construction of this plant was begun in Janu- 
ary, 1910, and the production of goods was-begun in Sep- 
tember. The drills will be in bleached and unbleached, 
woven from imported yarns, of which the first lot will be 
of both American and English manufacture. Only 72 
looms will be employed, which it is intended to increase 
during the next two years to 300 looms. Electrical motive 
power is furnished by a neighboring steam-electrie light 
and power plant, also owned and operated by Evaristo 
Obregon & Co. 

Although the present equipment is entirely of British 
origin, the managers, who are the company’s purchasing 
agents, will be glad to receive samples of weaving materials, 
catalogues of milling machinery and supplies, and propo- 
sals from interested Ameriean manufacturers and dealers. 

KNITTING MILL FOR UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 

The new knitting mill of J. Henry Helm began last 
Mareh to make eotton underwear for adults and children. 
It is now undertaking the manufacture of hosiery. This 
mill has 27 knitting maehines or cylinders and 21 sewing 
machines, all of German make, and operated by a 10-horse- 
power kerosene engine of Norwegian manufacture. About 
80 Colombian women and girls are employed. A _ skilled 
German superintends and instruets the operatives. 

Thus far the materials for the manufacture of under- 
wear have been imported from Germany and England. 
The owner of the mill will be pleased, however, to receive 
samples, catalogues, and proposals from American manu- 
facturers and dealers in knitting materials, machinery, and 
supplies. 
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Mill Conditions and Market. Reviews. 





SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Correspondence.) 


No change in market conditions during April. That 
statement about sums up the situation as it affects all 
branches of the textile industry. True, the past three 
days have seen an upshoot in yarn prices of one to one and 
one-half cents, but the general status is little different from 
what it was on the first day of the month. And the end 
is not yet. Curtailment has been general throughout the 
month, and spinners generally believe short’ time policies 
will be followed out during the summer months, unless eon- 
ditions improve. T. W. Crews, secretary of the Southern 
Hard Yarn Spinners’ Association thinks that curtailment 
for the month of April has been at least twenty-five per 
cent. and he believes this pereentage of idle machinery will 
be maintained during May. Little change of any great im- 
portance is expected for some time to come yet. 

Meanwhile manufacturers continue to talk of the mer- 
gers which have been announced and which are said to be 
in the process of formation. The latest is the Woodside 
Cotton Mills Co., capitalized at $3,000,000 and represent- 
ing three large South Carolina mills, the Woodside, Foun- 
tain Inn Mfg. Co. and Simpsonville Mills.. John T. Wood- 
side will be president of the consolidated company and 
J. D. and E. T. Woodside will be vice-presidents. This is 
the fourth merger announced in South Carolina during the 
past two months. It will represent at least 200,000 spin- 
dles, and perhaps more if other mills, desirous of entering 
are taken in. The four consolidations represent a combined 
capitalization of over $26,000,000 and they are the Parker 
Mills Corporation; the Pelzer Corporation; the Dillon Mills 
Co.; and the Woodside Cotton Mills Co. The latest an- 
nounced merger will be free of debt and will have head- 
quarters in Greenville—the headquarters of the Smyth and 
Parker mergers. Charter has been granted the “Dillon 
Mills,” whieh represents the consolidation of the Maple, 
the Dillon and the Hamer mills, at Dillon and Hamer, 8. C. 
The capital is $750,000. 

The merger industry is thriving and where two or three 
mill men are gathered together it seems that a consolida- 
tion is to be found in their midst. Meanwhile the plan, 
promulgated by the Dukes some time ago, to consolidate 
cotton exporting mills in order to open up a market in 
China, is quietly talked by mill men, and it is believed thai 
when definite steps are taken to effect the plan many ex- 
porting mills will be ready to join in. The fact that sev- 
eral millions have been lost to the South during the past 
two vears by a cessation of orders from China is sufficient 
to demonstrate the fact that exporters will most likely fall 
upon any feasible plan for reviving demand in the Orient. 

The suicide of A. C. Hutchison, of Charlotte, at Alta 
Vista, Va., recently removes one of the most prominent 
mill men of the South. Mr. Hutchison was one time sec- 
retary of the Southern Soft Yarn Spinners Association, 
and at the time of his death was head of a new mill at 
Alta Vista. ! 

Seme time ago a number of yarn manufacturers met in 
Washington, several from North Carolina being in attend- 


The meeting was on the sub rosa order and reporters 
Since then rumors have 


anee. 
were unable to find out its objects. 
been current that a combination of yarn mills, represent- 
ing over 400,000 spindles had already been practically 
agreed upon, and that equally that number were desirous 
of coming in. It is said that Frank L. Underwood, of 
New York, is one of the prime movers in this proposed con- 
solidation of Southern yarn properties, which will, it is gen- 
erally believed here, be the largest merger ever effected in 
the South. Objects are to effect a saving to the mills both 
in production and in distribution of yarns. T. W. Crews, 
secretary of the Southern Hard Yarn Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, tells your representative here that he has heard the 
talk of the yarn mill merger from many sources but does 
not know whether it is to be a reality. It is understood 
here that men active in effecting this consolidation have 
been canvassing the Southern field and are altogether 
pleased at the prospects, spinners generally, it is said, 
being anxious to come into the merger. 

Conditions affecting the Southern yarn industry for 
more than two years have been exceedingly bad. So much 
so that the great majority of yarn mills during that time 
have operated only part of their machinery. The yarn busi- 
ness has suffered more than any other branch of the textile 
industry and although curtailment agreements have often 
been made, and notwithstanding the facet that for two 
years mills have curtailed sharply, the situation today is 
bad. In fact there is such a disparity between the prices 
offered for yarns ard the prices paid for raw material that 
spinners ean not operate without loss, and the majority of 
them are today running only part of their machinery. This 
short time policy will be continued until conditions improve. 
In view of this fact, it is not to be doubted that yarn spin- 
ners would readily enter any sort of arrangement which 
would offer them some hope of relief from the present un- 
favorable conditions. 

It is diffieult to get any information of a definite nature 
concerning the proposed merger, but the rumors that it is 
being formed are generally accepted as true. It has just 
been stated that a meeting of the Southern Soft Yarn Spin- 
ners Association will be held in Richmond, Va., at the same 
date of the meeting of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, May 18-19, and it is believed that a large dele- 
gation of soft yarn men will be on hand. Just what busi- 
ness will oceupy their attention is not kvown. 

It is also understood that there is strong likelihood of a 
joint meeting of the Southern Hard Yarn Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation in Richmond on the same dates, and if a sufficient 
number of hard yarn spinners signify their intention of at- 
tending a meeting of this association will probably be called, 
too. Great interest is taken in the coming meetings at 
Richmond, and if the three associations meet together the 
attendance will probably be larger than was ever known 
at such a convention of cotton manufacturers. 





The directors of the Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware 
Shoals, S. C., at a recent meeting declared the usual quar- 
terly dividend whieh was paid April Ist, 1911. They state 
that while trade is not the best, still they have no cause to 


complain of business conditions. 
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NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Correspondence. ) 


Curtailment of produetion is still the important feature 
of the cotton mill interests of this section, and this is true 
of weaving, spinning, and knitting mills, as well as of the 
many subsidiary cotton mill interests, ineluding the large 
machine shops. Unlike the restricted production of a year 
ago which was caused largely by high cost cotton, and low 
priced goods brought on in part by an unbalanced condition 
of eotton stocks held by various mills, the eondition this 
year is intensified by reduced purchasing among the masses 
of the country’s population, and by a decided exhaustion 
of the reserves in surplus aceounts piled up in the fat 
years of 1905-1907. 

Some 21 important corporations have either reduced or 
passed their dividends for the first quarter of 1911 and 
very few that have paid dividends, would advance the 
claim that the money was earned in full after making due 
allowance for depreciation. From these statements it will 
be seen that the continued depression is becoming burden- 
some to stockholders, as it has been to idle operatives for 
some time past. At this writing it is the expectation of 
most mill men that uncertainty will prevail at least until 
Congress adjourns, or until there is some impetus given 
to a broader market from the retail end of general business. 

In so far as the situation is reflected in financial circles, 
it is to be said that there is a more hopeful note in evidence 
than was to be seen a month ago. It is based largely on the 
assumption that liquidation of stocks has been earried to 
an unusual extent, and that savings bank deposits are 
increasing, showing a checking of the extravaganees and 
inflations that preceded the panic of 1907. 

However, all mills are not curtailing. The concerns 
making ginghams, quilts, blankets and napped cottons, and 
certain grades of faney cottons, are still well employed. 
The greatest depression is seen in mills making goods of 
print eloth yarn constructions, fine combed yarn plain 
fabries, and the coarser lines of colored and gray cottons. 
The bleacheries have been running fairly well but are now 
in need of work. Many of the small finishing plants are 
operating about half their eapacity. ‘The larger finishing 
plants could do more, but they have not been the loudest 
compiainants thus far. 

The printers have been running less machinery of late, 
yet that should be qualified by the statement that some 
printers are very busy, notably those engaged on fine goods, 
and novelties. The staple end of the American, Merrimac, 
Algonquin, and Pacifie Print works have been kept running 
pretty freely, and this despite the fact that many of the 
gray cloth mills are curtailing. The explanation is found 
in the fact that it is a printed goods year in the markets, in 
distinction from white goods, and other eloths that ex- 
eluded the printed fabries a few seasons ago. 

Several of the large machine shops are running 40 
hours a week with reduced working forees. In part this 
is due to a lack of desire on the part of backers of several 
new enterprises to continue with their operations until the 
outlook is clearer. A great deal is being said concerning 
an exeess of productive capacity in the eountry following 
the building of so many new mills, yet machine men and 
indeed, many discerning manufacturers, have concluded that 
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the immediate source of trouble is the disorganization of 
distribution. 

During the month the price of Fruit of the Loom 4-4 
bleached cottons, and Lonsdales, as well as some other lead- 
ing tickets, were advaneed and the price of Fruits at 854 
cents is now pegged and guaranteed until June. The Knight 
and Goddard plants in Rhode Island are being operated 
regularly and the stocks they were carrying were materially 
reduced by sales during the month. It is not contended 
that these sales were made at a profit. Denims continue 
slow, the best sellers being fancies in stripe and covert 
weaves. Staple prints are held at 514 cents despite great 
pressure by buyers to bring about a revision. Print cloths 
have gone back in price to a basis of 35g cents nominal for 
standards, and if there were orders, it is believed they 
could be bought for 34% cents. - Other constructions have 
been selling on the latter basis and odd narrow construe- 
tions are being bought in preference to the closer weaves. 
On 4-yard 80 squares for pereale, sales in limited quantities 
were made at 634 cents. The best business in gray cloths 
has been in the constructions used by the bagging manu- 
facturers and as the month closed they were showing more 
confidence in prices than any single users. There has been 
a better business in staple pereale than there has been in 
narrow cloths during the month and with the Ameriean, 
Pacific, and Algonquin competing for business, the buyers 
are getting the better end of the trading. 

Trade in dress ginghams and staple ginghams has con- 
tinued good and buyers have been anxious for additional 
deliveries on many new colorings that have been added in 
some of the staple lines of dress ginghams. On staple 
cheeks and stripes the jobbing and eutting demand has 
been good. The portion of the industry which has been 
hardest hit in the present depression is that roughly classed 
as fine goods. Either the power to overproduce has been 
greater, or there has never been the real development in 
merehandising fine goods which was suspected in the great 
boom period of 1906-07. At different times as many as 
15,000 looms available for fine cloths have been standing 
idle in New England and not less than that number is be- 
lieved to be idle at this time in Fall River and New Bedford 
alone. The mills that make fancies have done better than 
those making a specialty of plain eloths, yet the dress goods 
trade has been slack in cottons and the fine shirting trade 
has been very much under anything known in recent sea- 
sons. 

The shirting converters went to their trade with samples 
during the month but ordérs have not been aceumulating 
at the mills very fast. Single set orders, and sample orders 
have been plentiful enough but there is nothing in them 
on which to predicate the operation of mills having a 
thousand or more available looms. Voiles, marquisettes, 
lenos, and other sheer faney fabrics have been selling and 
stocks of anything in the gray of that character can be 
sold profitably. Stylers are not so confident of the future 
on these eloths as to begin ordering for spring of next 
year and at this moment it is probable that fine goods busi- 
ness for a new season is more generally backward than it 
has been in several years. There has been some revival in 
the demand for fine two-ply poplins, and some grades of 
silks and eottons are being ordered. The mills whose goods 
are handled in old established fine goods houses are getting 
their usual quota of advaneé orders on novelties for the 
new season bnt they oeeupy an exceptional position. 
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Quilts are being sold for fall by the Stevens, Monu- 
ment, Monadnock, and other mills. The two former have 
been running steadily and will be busy for some time yet 
on orders booked some time ago. Fancy blankets are be- 
ing recorded by some jobbers and the mills that make spe- 
cialties in these lines are having a satisfactory trade. The 
new lace factories in Rhode Island are slowly getting at 
work and domestic jobbers are quite willing to handle the 
new lines. The manufacturing trades are also eneourag- 
ing this new industry. . 

While the yarn trade is better than it was a month ago 
it is still far from being on a satisfactory footing. Com- 
petition on combed yarns is just as sharp as any seen in 
the medium and coarser grades and if anything the combed 
yarn mills are suffering more from a reduction of. the mar- 
gin of profit than are many of the coarse mills. They are 
also hampered by the difficulty of getting the finer grades 
of staple cottons and to some extent this is stiffening them 
on the prices they are asking and getting for the very best 
qualities. 

It might be pertinent at this time to give the manufac- 
turers’ view of the cotton situation as it is and not as cot- 
ton speculators talk of it generally. The heads of the two 
corporations in New England that- are eredited with using 
the most cotton in a year, have stated within two weeks 
that they had lost hope of seeing any low priced eotton 
this year. And by low priced, they mean anything like 
124% cent cotton that ean be landed in their mills and ready 
for use this calendar year. This is by no means a pleasant 
prospect for them in view of the reducing of working hours 
for the consumers: who buy cotton goods largely, and the 
enhancement of the difficulties in getting cloth prices up 
whieh that condition implies. 

At the same time, there are other manufacturers who 
feel that once a line is'seeured on what the new crop will 
be, which can be done possibly by the middle of August, it 
ought to be possible to get prices on goods to a parity with 
cotton at 14 cents, which may prove to be a low price in 
the event of only a fair average crop being foreshadowed. 
The main thing that New England manufacturers fear 
about cotton is, that when the late summer and early fall 
arrives there will be such a need for cotton for actual use, 
that the demand in the fields will be felt strongly and will 
give a good business reason to sellers for holding prices 
firm. It is clear that if present depressed trade conditions 
continue there will be no such demand but the general 
proposition is laid down that actual consumption of cotton 
goods has not fallen off in proportion to the production 
of goods, and hence there is bound to come a keen demand 
that will upset all normal ealeulations. : 


COTTON SPINNING IN JAPAN. 

Consul George N. West, of Kobe, says that the num- 
ber of spindles in the cotton-spinning industry of Japan in 
1910 is reported to have been 1,756,799, the output of 
yarn 1,038,874 bales (bale usually weighs 400 pounds), 
and the exports 306,758 bales. The imports of American 
cotton at the port of Kobe, for the use of the cotton mills 
of that district, amounted to 12,500 bales during the month 
of January, 1911. 





American wheelbarrows and pushearts were sent abroad 
in 1910 to the value of $565,467, or almost double the 
exporis of 1908. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE COTTON 
MARKET. 


BY H. & B. BEER. 


There have been important developments in the cotton 
market during the past month, spot cotton having advanced 
nearly $5.00 per bale, levels of today, here and in Liver- 
pool, 1514 cents and 8.31 pence, being the highest of the 
season. In the meanwhile contract values and old crop 
positions have made greater gains, having advanced more 
than 100 points, and new crop arrivals show a gain of 
more than 50 points. The upward reaction in market 
was brought about by an urgent demand for spot cotton 
in Liverpool for account of Manchester, there being a big 
demand for cloth in the English market for account of 
India and China, but principally for the former country. 
In the meantime receipts assumed smaller proportions in 
the South, the movement into sight for the month of Apml 
promising to be as small as in 1904, (the Sully year), or 
about 287,000 bales, which was the smallest movement to 
market since 1900. Of late there has been complaint of 
too much rain in all seetions of the eotton belt, particularly 
in south Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas where 
the rains are said to be interfering with planting and chop- 
ping early cotton to a stand. 

As yet, however, no serious harm has been done to the 
erop by the rains, which, in our opinion, should good 
weather be had next month, prove to have been of material 
benefit to the growing plant. The rains have not been 
excessive, except in seattered localities of the Southwest, 
and the redeeming feature of the weather is that there has 
been no cold weather this month, whereas at this time last 
year the South was invaded by a cold wave, which caused 
freezing temperatures throughout the belt almost to the 
Gulf coast, South Texas being about the only section to 
eseape damage. Consequently there has been no replant- 
ing worthy of mention this year, whilst last year it was 
necessary to replant one-third of the entire acreage, or 
nearly 10,000,000 aeres of young cotton which was killed 
by the heavy frosts and low temperatures. It will be re- 
called that the demand for seed became so great that the 
unheard of price of $75 to $100 was paid for a ton of the 
better grades of seed in some localities. Therefore, all this 
land had to be replanted after May Ist. According to the 
prevailing idea, this crop is one week to two weeks late, 
but this is not the ease, since no planting over of conse- 
quence has been necessary this year, whereas about one- 
third of the acreage had to be replanted after May Ist in 
1910. 

The increase in aereage promises to be large this year, 
estimates ranging from 5 to 7 per cent. for the entire belt, 
which means an addition of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 aeres 
to the 33,000,000 acres of one year ago, indicating about 
35,000,000 acres for this year, which is in keeping with 
our views of one month ago. In its issue of April 28th 
the New York Journal of Commerce estimates the increase 
in acreage this year at 5.5 per cent over last year. The 
inerease by States being as follows: North Carolina, 6.3 
per cent.; South Carolina, 3.0 per cent.; Georgia, 2.0 per 
cent.; Florida, 5.7 per cent.; Alabama, 4.4 per cent.; 
Mississippi, 4.6 per cent. decrease; Louisiana, 15.0 per 
eent.; Texas, 7.0 per cent.; Arkansas, 4.0 per cent.; Tennes- 
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see, 4.4 per cent.; Missouri, 12.0 per cent.; Oklahoma, 21.7 
per cent. All States show a large inerease, except Missis- 
sippi, which reports a decrease. In the matter of fertiliz- 
ers, returns point to the probability of more being used in 
all States than ever before, Mississippi excepted. 

The market is in a dangerous position, however, for 
while the world’s visible supply of American cotton is 
2,507,000 bales today against 2,436,000 last year, there is 
less cotton than one year ago at counted inland towns and 
at U. S. ports by 156,000 bales. Of this defieit New 
Orleans only holds a stock of 96,000 against 118,000 last 
vear, New York only 164,000 vs. 240,000 in 1910, and when 
it is considered that the August position was cornered in 
the Northern market one year ago, having sold at 20 cents, 
the statistical position of the staple in Ameriea can readily 
be appreciated. It is imperative, therefore, that good 
weather be had in order to assure a large erop and dis- 


eourage summer manipulations. 





THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


The market for hosiery during the past month has been 
on a gradual gain, although hosiery manufacturers are still 
earnestly diseussing the question of production curtailment. 
The underwear market with the exception of an unexpected 
demand for some medium weight goods about the middle 
of the month, was very quiet and the outlook at present is 
not particularly prepossessing. The best feature of the un- 
derwear market for the early part of the month was in the 
line of light weight union suits for women’s wear, but even 
in these the business was not sufficient to cause much of a 
ripple on the surface of the general market dullness. Re- 
tailers at this time still predict a lighter call for nainsook 
goods during the coming summer and wholesalers have been 
holding back specifications for fall lines much longer than 
usual. Most agents feel confident, however, of a demand 
for stock goods before the season closes. 

Silk hosiery in ladies goods continues in active demand, 
especially in the 50-cent and 75-cent lines. Fine gauze 
seamless goods to retail at 25 cents are having a wide dis- 
tribution. A eall for colored hosiery was sent in rather 
late and the demand for tans and blues was active for 
quick delivery. The fancy lines asked for by most whole- 
sale hottses, were of the small embroidered figures and flow- 
ers and the cheaper grades of leno lace and leno effects in 
simple stitches. Some new designs in novelty hosiery have 
appeared in the market in light weight silk. with embroid- 
ery about the ankle and lace effect higher up. These goods 
are made with a lisle top to insure better wear. Another 
coneern is turning out a sheer silk hose with a lisle top 
and lisle foot. The silk only appearing above the shoe 
tops and below the dress. These latter goods retail for 75 
cents a pair. 

There is no question but that stocks in all retail and 
in many wholesale establishments are at a very low stage. 
In the Eastern section of the country small orders are’ being 
received steadily from jobbers which show that they are 
down very close on merehandize. Any sign of warm weath- 
er will probably bring forward an inereased business, but 
Spring seems to be opening late and because of that orders 
are later in coming in. Some of the leading agents, who 
handle the better grade of balbriggans and light cotton un- 
derwear, are finding trade slow as to ary large lots, but the 
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frequency of small orders is important enough to keep 
stocks well down and any impetus in buying given by warm 
weather, will be sufficient to clean up any stocks on hand. 
Most mills are also working very close to orders and in 
many eases the curtailment that has gone on is not sus- 
pected by buyers. 

The question of cancellation of orders is getting to be 
a serious one with a good many manufacturers of kuit 
gocds. Entirely too many purchasers decide to revise their 
orders acording to their needs, which incidentally, are not 
ascertained until after the manufacturer with whom they 
are dealing has begun. the manufacture of their require- 
ments. A concerted effort on the part of the knit goods 
manufaeturers to refuse to allow such action on the part 
of purehasers is commendable and all producers should 
adopt the same means of holding purehasers to their eom- 
mitments. Of course there might be extenuating cireum- 
stances in some eases which the individual manufacturer 
might consider, bat under ordinary cireumstances every 
buyer should know enough concerning what he desires to 
avoid ordering so much in excess as to be compelled to 
cancel a part of that order after the manufacturing has 
actually begun on same. 

Mills making balbriggans to retail at 25 cents are ecom- 
plaining of poor demand and almost a complete absence of 
reorders. Jobbers have not as yet succeeded in moving 
sufficient stock to necessitate replenishing and therefore 
prefer to let the mills carry the goods until they are needed, 
making small hand to mouth orders as they are obliged to 
fill them to their customers. Usually at this period of the 
year retailers are busy covering their requirements and job- 
bers are anxious to secure prompt delivery from the mills. 
Cotton rib goods in medium grades are being taken in small 
lots for nearby delivery, and some of the better grades of 
lisle goods in women’s wear are also being ealled for. Union 
suits in the better grades of lisle are wanted in some quar- 
ters, but the entire trade has a sluggish aspect. 

The demand for gauze hosiery seems to be improving 
and retailers are adding somewhat to the stocks already at 
hand in preparation for the real spring weather that is to 
come. Gauze hosiery has become almost an all the year 
round line now and during the past winter was more ex- 
tensively used than ever. However a considerable number 
of consumers would be glad to see a good substantial stock- 
ing of a fairly fine weave put upon the market, and the 
manufacturer who has the courage of his conviction and 
puts out a reliable line of hosiery of this deseription, will 
no deubt succeed in winning a market for his product be- 
fore many months. The presence of Easter in the months 
business Was the saving factor and lead to many sales of 
staples and children’s wear. 

Importers of children’s and infant’s hose have beer 
notified by the customs authorities that no further impor- 
tations of German hose of this deseription will be permitted 
save at the full rate under paragraph 328 of the new 
tariff law, which provides that duties shall range on a 
graduated scale beginning at about 70 per cent. and 15 per 
cent. ad valorem. Owing to a peculiar interpretation of 
the new law many of these lines were being admitted under 
paragraph 327, which provides only for a tariff of 30 per 
cent. It is reported from the New England states that 
conditions among primary operators are far from favor- 
able and although an occasional mill is sold up for sev- 
eral months ahead on its products, it is common belief that 
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numerous manufacturers are hard pressed. There is con- 
siderable risk being run by various houses who are working 
with practically empty shelves and depending entirely upon 
the manufacturers stock to fill the small orders received at 
present. A certain revival caused by improved weather 
conditions in May, the more conservative manufacturers 
are firmly convinced would be the means of improving the 
volume of orders to a point where the goods to fill their 
requirements could not be obtainable. 


The sweater trade is dropping off because of the com- 
ing of warmer weather, although some knit vests are still 
in demand. Orders for athletic underwear are beginning to 
receive attention as usual at this time of the year. A 
greater range of colors is being noticed in men’s hose 
mostly dark and plain. The leaders after black being gar- 
net, gray, blue, green and brown. And in women’s hose 
tans are becoming almost as staple as blacks. 

With the close of the month while the hosiery market 
is not improving as much as manufacturers and selling 
agents had hoped, there is still considerable optimism shown 
by the manufacturers toward the future outlook. Silk 
hosiery is still as popular as ever and sheer hosiery is en- 
tirely the fad. The underwear situation still remains gloomy 
and duplicate buying is not up to its usual standard for 
this period of the year. This is largely the result of econ- 
omy on the part of all eoneerned. The retail trade econo- 
mize, foreing economy on the retailer himself, who passes 
it back to the jobber and from him to the manufacturer. 
This feeling of foreed economy on the part of the public 


has been felt in all lines of textile manufacture during the- 


past year and is one of the leading reasons for the present 
deflated conditions of the textile markets. 


THE YARN MARKET. 





The market for the past month while still very slow 
and irregular, shows some indications of improvement, in 
as much as manufacturers and buyers can get together a 
little better on prices than for some time past. While the 
outlook is not as bright as might be wished for, there are 
many manufacturers who feel more optimistic on the out- 
look than they have for a long time. The beginning of the 
month was characterized by a very slow market that was 
but a repetition of the last three months. Some fair busi- 
nese was transacted in knitting yarns on a basis of 2114 to 
21%% cents for 10’s cones and 24% to 25 cents for 30’s. 
The trading on knitting yarns however was largely in 
* eombed qualities, and mostly with hosiery mills and some 
underwear mills equipped to handle fine goods. Southern 
yarn spinners were again in the market and were searching 
from Philadelphia to Boston, but with very little encour- 
agement. 

There was practically no improvement in the demand 
for weaving yarn. The carpet trade was not much of a 
factor in the yarn market at that time and probably will 
not beeome so until the new season opens. Some low price 
contracts were placed by knitters supplementing contracts 
about expiring.- In these eases concessions were made by 
spinners as well as by knitters in order to keep the same 
yarns running in their work. In some instances the lowest 
price bids were not accepted by the buyer, but even at that 
in some eases 26’s Southern frame cones sold as low as 
24 cents. There has been less disposition during the entire 
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month on the part of spinners, to sacrifice prices to force 
sales. This is a decided improvement over the past two or 
three months dealings. Coarse numbers of Southern yarns 
in the Philadelphia market were not as firm as many dealers 
would like to see them. It is believed that the stocks in the 
distributors hands are extremely light owing to the econ- 
tinued hand to mouth buying for the past three months. 

Many buyers still showed a tendency to bear the market 
because of their belief that the raw material market did 
not justify the firm stand of the spinner. Trading in 
worsted yarns in the Boston market was some better. The 
second week of the month showed a slight stiffening of 
prices throughout the entire list. More inquiries were being 
made by both weaving and knitting buyers and several fair 
size commitments were made. The call for combed yarns 
seemed to be expanding and a few sales in the neighborhood 
of 50,000 pounds were effected. Deliveries on old contracts 
remained fair, but new business was slow coming in. There 
are many small Southern mills where the administration 
eosts are too high in proportion to the amount of their 
production, and there has been considerable speculation in 
the Philadelphia market concerning the rumors that these 
small mills would consolidate, as have many of the weaving 
mills. Several dealers say they would welcome a consolida- 
tion as there are too many dealers and too many salesmen. 
One dealer tells of selling yarns to a weaver where he 
received only a part of the order, as a competitor sold the 
balance a’ quarter of a cent cheaper. When both yarns 
were delivered they were found to be from the same mill. 
In other words both dealers were competing for the same 
business with the same yarn. This is a too frequent occur- 
rence and steps should be taken to avoid such obviously bad 
selling methods. 

The middle of the month found Egyptian yarns selling 
relatively better than yarns made of domestic cotton in the 
Boston market and the prices on them have been advanced 
about a cent a pound. There was a slightly better inquiry 
for yarns but the volume of business was little larger than 
for some time past. The latter part of the month the yarn 
market was still sluggish. Most sales were restricted to 
small lots of 15 to 20 thousand pounds ineluding both 
weaving and knitting counts. In one or two cases transac- 
tions have involved to 50,000 to 60,000 pounds, but it is a 
difficult matter to find out at what prices these transactions 
were put through. Offers are reported to have-been made 
for 20’s two ply counts at 224% cents and some sales are 
reported to have been put through at this low figure. 
Spinners generally however have stiffened up considerably 
from their previous standing and particularly the Southern 
spinners have been emphatie in their statements that they 
will aecept no more orders which they will have to fill at a 
loss. They have been using cotton and making yarns to 
fill orders already in hand, on which they lost money, but 
with the completion of these present orders, they have de- 
elared their intention to aecept no more unless they can 
do so at some slight profit. 

In the fine yarns, imported combed yarns ungased, 
gased and mercerized, are becoming popular among manu- 
faeturers. In numbers from 60-2 upward they have been 
closing at a cheaper rate than the best grades of domestic 
yarns. A sale of 100-2 combed Sea Island imported yarns 
was made for $1.00, while $1.05 was asked for the best 
quality of Southern spun yarn and Eastern spinners are 
asking from $1.10 to $1.30 for the same number. It is 
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COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULA- 
TIONS. 


(Contributed exclusively to Corton.) 
BY B. M. PARKER. 


PART 3. 


PRODUCTION. 

An intermediate or finisher picker will produce from 
1,500 to 2,500 pounds of-laps per day of 10 hours, while 
the breaker picker will produce from 2,590 t> 4,000 pounds 
of laps a day. Where good clean laps are desired for the 
cards, the lower productions are recommended. The pro- 
duction of a picker depends upon the speed of the lap rolls, 
the weight per yard of the lap, and the time lost in taking 
off the full laps, cleaning up, ete. 

Suppose the picker is delivering a 14-ounce lap, and the 
lap rolls are making 6 R. P. M. Allowing 20 per cent loss 
of time, what would be the production in a 10 hour day? 

The lap roll is 9 inches in diameter and its circumference 
is 9x3.1416—28.27 inches. It makes 6 R. P. M., so every 
minute it will deliver 6x28.27—169.62 inches of lap or 
10,177.2 inches an hour. In a 10 hour day it will deliver 
10,177.2x10—101,772 inches, or 2,827 yards of lap. Each 
yard weighs 14 ounees, so in a day there will be 2,827x14— 
35,578 ounces of lap delivered. From this we must take the 
20 per cent loss of time, therefore 35,578x.80—31,662.4 
ounees actually produced. Then 31,662.4 divided by 16— 
1,978.9 pounds produced per day. This calculation has been 
given in detail so that all steps necessary will be clearly 
seen and understood. 

All produetion ealeulations are based on the same prin- 
ciples, and differ only in the terms used. The above allow- 
ance of 20 per cent loss of time is ample for all necessary 
stoppages, and may be considered too high by some, but it 
is far better to make an error on the side of too little pro- 
duetion in our ealeulations than too much. 

The above produetion problem can be expressed in one 


formula showing at a glance every step taken to get the 


answer, thus: 


9x3.1416x6x60x10x.80x14 
1978.9 pounds. 
36x16 

In the above problem we can consider everything as 
fixed, except the speed of the lap rolls and the weight of 
the lap. The speed of the lap rolls varies with the size of 
the speed pulley to give different productions. The weight 
of the lap may vary from 10 to 16 ounces per yard, so, if 
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we leave these two variable quantities out of the production 
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ealeulation, and use the remaining figures in the formula, 
we get a production factor or constant 
9x3.1416xXx60x10x.80xX 
==23.56 production factor. 
36x16 

Rule for using production factor: Multiply the factor 
oy the weight per yard of lap in ounces and by the R. P. M. 
of the lap rolls. 

The above factor is based on a 10-hour day with an ai- 
towance of 20 per cent loss of time. Using factors of this 
character on the different machines in the mill will greatly 
simplify the work necessary in figuring the production. A 
small speed indicator is a great convenience in finding the 
actual speeds of the different machines in the mill under 
working conditions. With it, the speed of any machine or 
revolving part of the machine can be found. 

There are other methods in use for figuring production 
vn pickers with the same idea in view of simplifying the 
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work. The two following rules are taken from the Kitson 
catalogue and will give correct answers. 

Rule to find the production of a picker for a day of 10 
hours, allowing 10 per cent. loss of time: Multiply the 
weight of lap in ounces per yard by the R. P. M. of beater 
and by the diameter of the feed puiley, and divide this prod- 
uct by 52. 

Example: The weight of lap is 13 ounces per yard; 
beater speed is 1,500 R. P. M.; and the feed pulley is 6 
inches in diameter. What is the production? 

13x1,500x6 

—=2250 pounds a day. 
52 

Rule to find the diameter of the feed pulley needed to 
give any number of pounds a day: Multiply the number 
of pounds wanted by 52, and divide by the product of the 
weight of lap in ounces per yard, multiplied by the R. P. M. 
of beater. 

Example: How large a feed pulley will be needed to 
produce 2,250 pounds a day, if the lap weighs 13 ounces a 
yard and the beater speed is 1,500 R. P. M. 

2,250x52 

=6 inches diameter of feed pulley. 

1,500x13 

In using the above short rules for production, remember 
that the factor 52 is figured for a 10-hour day with an al- 
lowance of 10 per cent for loss of time. 

ATHERTON FINISEER PICKER. 

The eut Fig. 7 shows the draft gearing of the Atherton 

finisher picker. These machines were formerly built by 
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the A. T. Atherton Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. The com- 
pany has since sold out to the Kitson Machine Shop, Low- 
ell, Mass. 

The calculation for draft is given below, considering 
the evener belt to be working at the middle of the cones, 
where the diameter of the two are the same, and they have 
no effect on the draft, both running at the same speed. 

9x13x15x20x20x22x90x24 

=3.93 draft. 

54x72x52x40x50x 1x 7x 3 

Omitting the draft gear of 22 teeth but using the re- 
mainder of the formula, will give the draft factor: 

9x13x15x20x20xXx90x24 

178. 

54x72x52x40x50x 1x 7x 3 

In this case a different arrangement is found from the 
usual rule, in that the draft gear occurs above the line. This 
necessitates a different handling of the draft factor. 

Rule to find draft: Multiply the draft factor by the 
gear. 
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Fig. 9. Grartne PLAN oF Howarp & BULLOUGH FINISHER 
PICKER. 
Rule to find draft gear: Divide the draft by the factor. 
The knock-off gearing used on the Atherton Picker is 
shown in Fig. 8. The following gives the length of lap, 
starting with one revolution of the knock-off gear: 
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1x48x28x50x13 
—————_—45.5 yards in lap. 
20x 1x14x54x1.27 


Leaving out the change gear of 20 teeth, will give the 


knock-off or lap factor. 
1x48x28x50x13 
=909.8 factor. 
Xx 1x14x54x1.27 


This factor of 909.8, can be used in figuring the number 
of yards in the lap without making the long caleulation, but 
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in this case as the change gear of 20 teeth comes under 
the line, the factor must be treated differently from the one 
worked out on the Kitson picker. 

Rule for using lap factor on Atherton pickers: 

Factor — teeth in change gear = number of yards in 
lap. 

Factor — number of yards in lap = number of teeth 
in change gear. 


HOWARD AND BULLOUGH PICKER. 

A gearing plan of a Howard and Bullough intermediate 
and finisher picker is shown in Fig. 9. The normal working 
position of the evener belt recommended by the builders is 
about 5 inches from_the large end of the top cone. At this 
point the ratio of the diameters of the two cones is 1.6 to 1, 
so we can use this ratio in place of the actual diameters. 
The following figures give the draft, treating the double 
threaded worm as a gear of two teeth: 

9x12x17x18x27x45x1.6x 9x78x24 

a 

53x96x60x27x45x ix 9x 2x12x 3 


The gear on the end of the cross shaft, lettered A, and 
the one in the bottom cone, lettered B, are both change 
gears, and in changing the draft, both of these gears have 
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to be changed. The sum of the number of teeth in both 
gears must always be 90. 

The draft factor is found as follows, leaving out the 
gears A and B: 

9x12x17x18x27xXx1.6x9x78x24 

——_-- 4.5 

53x96x60x27xXx 1x 9x2x12x 3 

Rules for finding the draft on Howard & Bullough 
pickers: Multiply the draft factor by the gear A, and di- 
vide the result by the gear B. 

Rule to find the draft gears: The draft constant di- 
vided by the draft required will equal the change gear B di- 
vided by the change gear A. 


Example: What gears will be needed to give a draft of 
3.6? 
4.5--3.6—1.25 


Then B—A=—1.25 or B must be one-fourth larger than 
A, that is the ratio between the two must be 5 to 4; then 
B will have 50 teeth and A will have 40 teeth. If the evener 
belt is worked in the middle of the cones, which is the more ° 
common rule, the cone diameters will be equal; both will 
run at the same speed and have no effect upon the draft. 
In this ease the draft will be considerably reduced, being 
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KNocK-OFF GEARING ON Porrer & JOHNSTON 
PICKER. 


Fie. 11. 


only 2.81 with the change gears of 45 teeth at A and B, 
instead of a draft of 4.5. The draft factor in this position 
of belt would be 2.81. With the cone belt at the middle of 
the cones, a draft of 4 would eall for a 53 tooth gear at A 
on the bottom cone, and a 37 tooth gear at B on the eross 
shaft. 

2.81x53 

———4.02 draft. 

37 

It is evident from this that, except when unusual condi- 
tions make it absolutely necessary to change these gears, 
they will very likely never be altered. 

The lap gearing of the Howard & Bullough Picker is 
so arranged that the number of teeth in the knock-off gear 
corresponds to the number of yards in the lap. This arrange- 
ment is very convenient, calling for no figuring to caleu- 
late the length of lap or of the size of gear to use. 


The following short rule for production is suggested 


-by Howard & Bullough and gives the pounds produced in 


a 10-hour day, allowing a loss of 10 per cent for stops, and 
a beater speed of 1,450 R. P. M.: Multiply 38.5 by the diam- 
eter of the feed pulley and this by the ounces per yard in 
the lap. 
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POTTER AND JOHNSON PICKER. 

The gearing diagram of the Potter & Johnson interme- 
diate and finisher picker is shown in Fig. 10. This is a new 
machine on the market. The draft calculation is given below, 
considering the evener belt to be in the middle of the cones 
or on equal diameters. 

9x12x17x19x12x90x22x12 

—___——_—_—__—3.95 draft. 

54x70x83x40x 1x 9x18x2 1-16 

Using above formula, but leaving out the draft gear 
of 19 teeth, which comes above the line, we get the draft fac- 
tor: 

9x12x17xXx12x90x22x12 
=| ..208 draft faetor. © 

54x70x83x40x1x9x18x2 1/16 

Rule for using draft factor: Factor multiplied by the 
gear will give draft. 

Draft divided by the factor will give the gear. 

The lap gearing for the Potter & Johnson picker is shown 
in Fig. 11. The method of finding the factor and length 
of lap is the same as that given above. 

Examples : Find length of lap: 

1x40x34x50x12 : 

—————_—_—45.76 yards in lap. 

20x 1x13x54x1.27 

To find knock-off factor: 

1x40x34x50x12 
==915.2 factor. 
Xx 1x13x54x1.27 

Rules for using knock-off factor on this machine: 

Factor — gear = yards in lap. 

Factor — yards in lap = teeth in gear. 

In operating any of the foregoing machines, the produc- 
tion ean be easily caleulated by using the production con- 
stant of 23.56 given above and based on the speed of the 
9 inch lap roll and the weight of lap. 

Constant x R. P. M. of lap roll x ounces per yard in 
lap—pounds a day of 10 hours, allowing 20 per cent for 
loss of time. 

(To Be Continued.) 


The following information concerning the use of Irish 
moss in the industries is furnished by Consul H. S. Culver, 
of Cork: 

Since forwarding a previous report on this subject, I 
have succeeded, after further investigations, in finding out 
from a reliable source that Carrageen moss is used exten- 
sively in the textile industry. It is claimed that the supe- 
riority of Irish linens is due in a large measure to the use 
of a size obtained from boiling and straining the moss, 
and applied to linen warps. Moreover, the size is used 
in finishing cottons, silks, and flannelette, in calico printing, 
and in leather manufacturing. The great value of the moss 
in the textile industry is due to the fact that it really pene- 
trates the thread and toughens it, and goes into the fiber as 
nothing else will do. It can take the place of gelatin and 
animal sizes for manufacturing purposes, and its compara- 
tive cheapness has obtained for it the attention of users 


generally. 


Inquiries about anything pertaining to the textile busi- 
ness will be cheerfully answered by Corton. 
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SIZING OR THICKENING AGENTS. 


WEIGHTING THE YARN. PREVENTING MitpeEw. SoPrreniInG 
AGENTS. ForRMULAS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY WM. H. DOOLY. 


Sizing or thickening agents are necessary for all single 
twist warp yarns. The primary object is to increase the 
strength and smoothness of the thread, so that it will be 
able to withstand the strain and friction connected with 
the weaving operations. Other objects of sizing are—the 
inerease of the weight and bulk of the thread; and the 
improvement in the appearance and feel of the cloth. 

A considerable variety of substances are used in size 
mixtures of which the more important are included in the 
following : 

(1) Substances possessing adhesive or glutinous prop- 
erties, to strengthen the yarn and to fix other ingredients 
and all loosely projecting fibres firmly upon its surface. 
These inelude flours and starches of wheat, sago, rice, maize 
and the potato. It also includes dextrine and gum. 

(2) Substances to render the sized yarn soft, pliable 
and smooth. These include tallow, grease, oils, wax, gly- 
eerine and soap. 

(3) Weighting substances, such as china clay, French 
chalk, and barytes. 

(4) Substances to destroy or prevent the growth of 
mildew, for which purpose zine chloride is almost exelu- 
sively employed. 

(5) Deliquescent substances, to attract moisture to the 
sized thread, whereby it may retain its pliability and pre- 
vent the powdery substances from being rubbed off. Mag- 
nesium chloride, calcium chloride, glycerine and common 
salt, are used for this purpose. 

Flours are used when strength and weighing substances 
are required. Starches increase the bulk of the thread. 
Farina or potato starch is used because of its cheapness, 
and is suitable for bleached and coloured yarns because it 


_ does not dull the colours to the same extent as do flours. 


Dextrine and gums are used when very heavy percentage 
of weight (say 100 or 200 per cent.) are wanted. “Trag- 
asol” is a solution of a pure natural gum in jelly form, of 
considerable value where strength and smoothness are 
wanted. It firmly binds weighting substances upon the 
yarn, and effectually prevents “dusting,” or rubbing off of 
the size during weaving. It also gives a smoothness and 
finish to the yarn and cloth. Tallows of good quality set 
hard and firm upon the yarn. Cocoanut and palm oil are 
fairly good softeners, and are cheap, but they melt at low 
temperatures, are liable to decomposition, and are dark col- 
ored; therefore they are generally used along with other 
softening ingredients. Castor oil and glycerine are excel- 
lent softeners, but if used alone they darken the color of 
the size, and give to the cloth a sticky, greasy feel. 
Paraffin and Japan waxes increase the smoothness of 
the size thread, set hard upon it, and have high melting 
points; but they do not mix well. They should be used for 
grey goods only, as they are dif ficult to remove in bleaching 
processes, and cloth containing them comes up blotched after 
dyeing or printing. Both hard and soft soaps may be 
used; they dissolve fatty ingredients, and cause them to 
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mix well, cause china clay to boil thin, and prevent its 
spurting. But if used along with chlorides of magnesium, 
zine, or ealeium, or with Epsom salts, the size is liable to 
become lumpy, and the antiseptic properties of the zine 
chloride are interfered with. 

China clay is the principal weighting substance for 
grey yarns, being used because of its high specifie gravity, 
easy assimilation with other ingredients and smoothness. 
French chalk is better in color, but is not so heavy and is 
more costly. Sulphate of Baryta is heavier than china 
clay, but-is more gritty and harsh when on the yarn. Sul- 
phate of Magnesia (Epsom salts) and Sulphate of Soda 
(Glauber’s salts) are chiefly used for weighting bleached 
and colored yarns and cloth. 

With a size containing flour and tallow there is a ten- 
deney towards the development of mildew. This is a 
growth originating from and subsisting on these substances. 
It is liable to develop at any time either during the manu- 
facture of the size, the weaving of the cloth, or even after 
a considerable lapse of time from its completion and de- 
livery. In its first stage it may be removed from a fabric 
by washing, without leaving a stain or injury; in the sec- 
ond it may be washed off, but leaves a stain or discolora- 
tion; and in the third it attacks the fibre and weakens the 
fabric to a considerable extent. Substances to prevent its 
oceurrence—termed “Antiseptics”’—are, therefore, neces- 
sary. Of these, Zine Chloride, has been found most sat- 
isfactory, and a sufficient quantity of this substance in- 
eluded in the size composition will effectually destroy or 
prevent the formation of such growths. It also adds to 
the weight of the yarn. Carbolie acid and borax have an- 
tiseptie properties, but the smell of the first and the color 
of the second render them unsuitable for the purpose. 

Magnesium Chloride is the principal deliqueseent sub- 
stanee used in sizing because of its powerful attraction for 
moisture. It also adds to the weight of the yarn. It is 
sometimes ealled “Anti” but this should not be understood 
to mean that it is a preventative of mildew; the contrary 
is the fact, for the moisture it attracts is distinetly favor- 
able to the development of mildew. Soda is added in 
small quanties to neutralize any free acid given off in mix- 
ing and prevent the formation of “iron-mold.” Aniline or 
Indigo Blue is also added to take away the yellow tinge of 
the size. 

SIZE MIXING. 

The composition of a size is determined by the nature 
of the yarn, its counts, weight of cloth to be woven—. e., 
number of ends and picks per inch, whether the cloth is to 
be used in the grey state or bleached, dyed or printed; 
weight to be added, feel desired, and condition of the 
atmosphere of the weaving shed as regards humidity. 

It will be clear that hard and fast rules for proportion- 
ing size ingredients are of little use, owing to variation of 
their qualities, as well as cireumstances under which they 
are used. But generally, softeners will form 7 to 14 per 
eent., of the total weight of the size; for antiseptie pur- 
poses 3 per cent. of zine chloride will suffice. The propor- 
tion of zine is semctimes stated as 8 per cent. of the flour 
or starch used, and 5 to 10 per cent. of the magnesium 
chloride for deliqueseent purposes. Both the latter quan- 
tities may, however, be exceeded when it is desired to in- 
erease the weight by their means. China clay being the 
principal weighting agent, its proportions depend upon the 
weight to be added to the cloth. 
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As to adhesives, wheat flour is invariably used in heavy 
sizing, because of its larger quantities of gluten, while 
sago is used for pure size, fine reeds, and bleaching cloths. 
The use of farina and other starches is determined by the 
feel and appearance of the cloth desired, as well as the 
cost of the size. When farina is used in a mixing, it 
should never be allowed to boil more than twenty minutes; 
otherwise its consistency is lost. 

Size mixings are classed as light, medium and heavy, 
and are further distinguished by the proportions of size 
and yarn. Thus a 20 per cent. size means that to every 
100 lbs. of yarn 20 Ibs. of size are added, which increases 
its weight to 120 lbs. A light size is anything up to 25 
per cent., from 25 to 50 per cent. is termed a medium 
size, and anything above 50 per cent. is termed a heavy 
size. 

In the preparation of size mixings it is well to remem- 
ber that one which may add 50 per cent. of weight to very 
soft twisted yarns may probably add only 40 per cent. or 
even less, to hard twisted yarns. When yarns variable in 
twist have to be sized, the size mixing should always be 
made thinner in density for the hard than for the soft, 
otherwise the size will not penetrate into the interior of 
the thread, but will adhere to the surface. So far as the 
weaving qualities are concerned—and such only are neces- 
sary when the eloth is to be afterwards bleached, dyed or 
finished—the addition of 5 to 15 per cent. of a size con- 
sisting of adhesive and softening substances is sufficient. 
We have, therefore, such mixings as the following: 

(1) Wheat flour, 92 per cent; tallow, 8 per cent. 

(2) Sago flour, 92 per cent.; tallow, 8 per cent. 

(3) Flour, 93 per cent.; tallow, 5 per cent.; soap, 2 
per cent. 

(4) Farina, 67 per cent.; Sago, 24 per cent.; tallow, 
9 per cent. 

A 25 per cent. mixing would be obtained by 67 per cent. 
wheat flour, 10 per cent. tallow, 20 per cent. china clay, 
and 3 per cent. zine chloride. : : 

A 50 per cent. mixing may be composed of 53 per cent. 
wheat flour, 30 per cent. china clay, 8 per cent. tallow, 5 
per cent. magnesium ehloride, 3 per cent. zine chloride and 
1 per cent. soda. Another 50 per cent. mixing would be: 
34 per cent. wheat flour, 5 per cent. sago, 26 per cent. 
china clay, 6 per cent. French chalk, 11 per cent. magne- 
sium chloride, 14 per cent. paraffin wax and 4 per cent. 
zine chloride. 

‘For a 100 per eent. mixing use “Tragasel” 2 per cent.; 
wheat flour, 23 per cent., china clay, 31 per cent., tallow, 
15 per cent.; glycerine, 3 per cent.; magnesium chloride, 
15 per cent., and zinc chloride, 11 per cent. 

The above proportions are used in the following man- 
ner: Suppose it is desired to size 2,000 pounds of yarn 
to such an extent that 80 per cent. of its weight of size 
may remain upon it when woven into cloth. Allowing for 
a loss of 10 per cent. during weaving and 5 per cent for 
size left over, the total to be added will be 80 + 10 + 5 
or 95 per cent., making 2,000 x 95 — 1900 lbs. of size 


‘to prepare. Using the 100 per cent. mixing given above, 


we should require: 
Tragasol, 2 per cent. of 1900 = 38 pounds. 
Flour, 23 per cent. of 1900 — 437 pounds. 
Clay, 31 per cent. of 1900 — 589 pounds. 
Tallow, 15 per cent. of 1900 == 285 pounds. 
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Glycerine, 3 per cent. of 1900 == 57 pounds. 
Mag. Chloride, 15 per cent. of 1900 = 285 pounds. 
Zine, 11 per cent. of 1900 == 209 pounds. 
Total, 1900 pounds. 


RELATIVE MERITS OF THE MULE AND 
SPINNING FRAME. 


(Contributed exclusively to COTTON.) 
BY CLARENCE HILL-SMITH. 


There is a difference in the number of ring frames and 
mules used by certain industries. The cotton branch uses 
more ring frames than mules; the hosiery branch shows a 
greater number of mule spindles; woolens are also favor- 
able to mule spun yarn; while the reverse is true of 
worsteds. Even in cotton hosiery, or woolen or worsteds 
where the total number of mules or rings used predomi- 
nate in favor of one or the other, there is a variance. It 
may be found that two mills producing similar line of 
goods vary in the proportions of mules to ring frames, 
and this is especially true of eases in communities. In 
New Bedford there are more mules than in Fall River 
where the goods produced are coarser than in the former 
city. But even in New Bedford there is a wide variance, 
some mills having half and half—mules and ring frames— 
and some having only ring spindles. 

One reason for this variance is that of the difference in 
goods, and another the constant changes in styles. A mill 
that was constructed originally for ring spindles found it- 
self later under the necessity of installing mule spindles to 
meet the change in the market. On account of the market 
changes, mills are not limiting themselves to one particular 
type, but are installing a percentage of each—ring and 
mule. The essential difference between the ring and the 
mule spun yarn is that the ring is harder and stronger than 
the mule spun, which is noted for its softness. Ring yarns 
that do very well for a certain class of goods are unsatis- 
factory for others and this also applies to mule yarn. It 
is on account of this well defined difference in the charac- 
teristics of the yarns that there will always be a demand 
for the yarns of the two machines, which will vary from 
year to year. As it is well known, the inherent difficulties 
found in the principle of ring spinning will probably never 
enable the ring to produce the yarn of such softness as 
the mule. 

The principle of the ring requires a “traveler” which 
comes in contact with the yarn and would seem to be the 

cause of the hardness of the yarn, for the traveler rubs or 
turns the fibers in that naturally fly out in spinning. In 
addition to this the shortness of the yarn during the spin- 
ning process in the ring does not permit of such perfect 
twist as is found in the mule yarn. The mule in spinning 
requires no device to hold the yarn, and as nothing comes 
in contact with the yarn it retains its softness. In addition 
to this the long length of yarn under operation during 
spinning permits of better distribution of the twist and 
thereby a much better quality. The mule will spin cotton 
of a shorter fiber than the ring, which is an advantage in 
many cases. 

Ring yarn is usually considerably stronger than mule yarn 
which gives it the preference in certain work, such as the 
manufacture of duck cloth where the mule yarn would be 
unsatisfactory. The ring yarn will not spin even yarn 
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above 100s, and this number about represents the limit 
where good yarn ean be obtained from the ring; in some 
eases as high as 140s has been spun, but only in a few 
instanees. On the other hand the mule will spin any num- 
ber from 1 to 400s, which gives it an advantage in range 
over the ring. The majority of American mills spin 40s 
which is called a medium yarn, and on these the ring is 
widely used. The ring frame is most widely used in the 
South where the greatest amounts of medium yarn is pro- 
dueed. 
PRODUCTION AND POWER. 

The matter of production is one in which there is dif- 
ference of opinion; some claim that the ring will produce 
more yarn than the mule; but it evidently depends on the 
count. In a certain hosiery mill the writer was told that 
there was a ten per cent. gain in production accomplished 
by using mules. 

In the matter of power there seems to be an advantage 
in favor of the mule of from 20 to 40 per cent. less power 
required. The writer noted at a New Bedford mill where 
the proportion of mule and ring frames was the same and 
the same number in operation, that the mules took about 
one-half of the power required for the rings. The starting 
load of mules is considerable and has its effect on the 
engine if they get to operating synchronously. The matter 
of lubrication is a small item and is about the same on 
each. The matter of floor space, however, is an important 
item and in this connection the frame has a deeided ad- 
vantage over the mule as it takes 50 per cent. less floor 
space. The cost of the ring is calculated to be one-third 
more than the mule, notwithstanding the fact that the Eng- 
lish makers of mules have to add a duty of 45.per cent. 
to the selling price of their machines. 

Depreciation is about the same in both cases, though 
probably a little in favor of the mule. Cost of materials 
is in favor of the mule only in that it can spin success- 
fully shorter fiber cotton which is cheaper for certain lines 
of work. 

The items that concern the cotton manufacturer in the 
direction of choosing a spinning machine are not such 
items as power, floor space, and lubrication; but are pro- 
duction, cost of labor, quality and first cost to a certain ex- 
tent. The particular feature that they are looking for is 
production and quality; something that will enable them to 
get more money for their goods over the counter. So in 
designing a mule this fact should not be lost sight of, as it 
represents the essential. 





ARGENTINE INDUSTRIAL CENSUS. 

Consul General R. M. Bartleman, of Buenos Aires, 
transmits Bulletin No. 13 (the last to be issued) of the 
Industrial Census of Argentina. According to this report 
the total number of industrial establishments in Argentina 
is 31,988; capital represented, $308,935,194; value of the 
output of products for the past year, $521,217,388; value 
of raw material used, $302,388,444. Of the total number 
of establishments, 10,427 are in the eapital; total number 
of hands employed, 329,490. 





Construction has begun on the new union station at 
San Luis Potosi, under the direction of C. M. Tripp, of At- 
lanta, Ga. The present shops are also to be rebuilt, the en- 
tire expenditure to be $2,000,000 gold. Real estate compa- 
nies are planning to lay out modern suburbs near the new 
station. 
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DESIGNING TUCK PATTERNS ON SPRING 
NEEDLE MACHINES. 


(Contributed exclusively to Corton.) 
BY H. K. 





The fundamental principle underlying all designing for 
tuck patterns on cireular machines, is the relation between 
the number of needles in the cylinder and the number of 
teeth cut round the edge of the presser. This relation must 
be considered in the making of all designs and is as impor- 
tant in the simplest of patterns as in the most complex. 
Having understood the making of a simple design and the 
principles underlying it thoroughly grasped, the more dif- 
ficult designs will be more easily understood. 

The simplest of all tuck designs, are those which are 
made by 1 X 1 tuck pressers either in combination with 
plain pressers, or with combinations of tuck pressers. De- 
signing with this style of presser was discussed in Corton 
for August, 1910, and we would refer our readers to that 
article. Next in simplicity would be a 2 X 1 presser thai 
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Pressers ror 1040 NEEDLE CYLINDER.. .F ic. 1...128 Teern. 
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is a presser having two teeth and one space around its edge. 
Using this presser on a needle cylinder with a number of 
needles which is divisible by three, and using a plain presser 
at the second feed, a vertical stripe would be produced on 
every third needle. On a needle cylinder where the number 
of needles was a multiple of three plus or minus one, a 
diagonal twill pattern would be the result. 

With the 2 X 2 tuck presser on a single feed, tuck work 
ean not be made unless the needles in the cylinder are divis- 
ible by 4 leaving a remainder of 1, 2, or 3. This would 
enable the tucking to take place on different needles at 


suecessive courses. With a machine having two feeds and 
the number of needles divisible by 4, the following com- 
binations are possible: 

(1) 1st feed, Plain Presser; 2nd feed, Tuck Presser, 
tucking 1, 2,-5, 6. 

(2) 1st feed, Tuck, 1, 2,-5, 6; 2nd feed, Tuck 3, 4,-7, 8. 
Using different colors at the different feeds, the first com- 
bination produces a 2 X 2 broken vertical stripe, whilst the 
2nd combination prodnees a 2 2 pure vertical stripe. 

Having accomplished these simple designs to our satis- 
faction, we will now try patterns of a more elaborate na- 
ture. There are three important factors which we have to 
consider in laying out a pattern: (1) Number of needles 
in cylinder; (2) Number of teeth in presser; (3) Number 
of tuck pressers. 

The number of needles in the cylinder is a fixed number 
and herein lies the difficulty of designing for this class of 

‘machine. To produce the same design on different sizes of 
cylinders is a difficult task and it is necessary to select de- 
signs which ean be reduced in size without spoiling the effect 





Fig. 5. Design SKETCHED ON PAPER. 


of the design. We will select for our example a cylinder 
having 1040 needles. From this number we have to find 
what number of teeth in presser we will need and the num- 
ber of needles in pattern. The number of teeth in presser 
must be a multiple’ of the needles in cylinder leaving a re- 
mainder equal to the number of needles in pattern. The 
number of needles in pattern must be a multiple of the 
number of teeth in the presser and also of the needles in 
eylinder. The depth of the pattern can only be ascertained 
when the width of the design and the number of teeth in 
presser are known. 


The width of the pattern times its depth equals the total 
number of loops in the pattern. If only one tuck presser 
was used this number would be equivalent to the number 
of teeth in the presser. With more than one tuck presser 
we can inerease the depth of the pattern accordingly. The 
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width, depth, and total number of loops in a pattern have 
practical limits. For instance, the number of loops in the 
design may give too great a diameter to the presser and 
thus the design could not be made on a machine with one 
tuck presser, although it might be able to produce the de- 
sign on a machine having 4 feeds, using two tuck pressers, 
provided the design was divisible by two. 

Taking 1040, which is the number of needles in the 
eylinder, we will see what widths of patterns this number 
will give us. Finding the prime factors of this number: 
1040 == 2 K 2 XK 2 K 2 & 5 X 13. Therefore, suit- 
able widths would be, 8, 10, 13, 16, 20, and 40. Tuck 
pressers having anywhere from 120 to 150 teeth may be 
used on a 30 gauge machine, (gauge equals the number of 
needles in one and a half inches). It has been already 
stated that the needles in the pattern must be a multiple of 
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the teeth in the presser and that the number of teeth in the 
presser must divide into the needles of the cylinder leaving 
a remainder equal to the needles in the pattern. There are 
some exceptions to this rule but these will be discussed 
later. 

Example 1. Taking 16 for the number of needles in 
pattern and 128 for teeth in presser, we find that 128 is 
divisible by 16 and that 1040 is divisible by 128, leaving a 
remainder of 16 which is equal to the needles in pattern. 
The number of needles in pattern divided into the number 
of teeth in presser gives us the depth for our design, in 
this case 8 courses. Using two tuck pressers we increase 
the depth to 16 giving us a 16 X 16 pattern. 
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Example 2. Consider our pattern to have 10 needles in 
width and our tuck pressers to have 150 teeth, we find in 
dividing 1040 by 150 we have a remainder of 140, 150 be- 
ing a multiple of 1040 minus 10. In this case the sections 
would be cut in reverse order to the first example. A 150 
toothed presser would give us a design of 10 needles in 
width by 15 courses in depth. 

Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate how the sections are numbered 
so as to produce the designs required. 

Example 3. Another example is a pattern having 40 
needles in width and produced on a presser having 120 
teeth, 120 divides into 1040 leaving a remainder of 80, the 
presser would have the sections cut and numbered as in 
Fig. 3. A 120 toothed presser divided by the number of 
needles in pattern, in this example 40, gives us a pattern 
depth of three courses, using one tuck presser. 

Example 4. A pattern 13 needles wide and a tuck 
presser having 143 teeth, 1040 divided by 143 gives a re- 
mainder of 39, 143 divided by 13 gives us 11, which is the 
number of courses in depth. The sections of the presser 
‘would have to be cut as shown in Fig. 4. This method of 
numbering the sections is necessary because the presser 
makes 7 revolutions and 39 teeth past its starting point to 





Fig. 9. SketcnH or A PatTerN 6 Courses DEEP AND 40 
NEEDLES WIDE. 


one revolution of the needle cylinder, so that in order to 
bring the second course directly over the first course we 
must eut the second course 39 teeth past the starting point 
on the first section. The third course of the pattern musi 
be cut on the section 39 teeth past the starting point on the 
section on which the second course of the pattern was cut. 

All designs must be previously sketched out on paper. 
The spaces vertically representing the needles in the pat- 
tern and the spaces horizontally, the courses in pattérn. 
From our previous ealeulations we have found what widths 
and depths we can make our designs. Fig. 5 is a design 
sketched out on paper. Reading from left to right we find 
our pattern repeats on the 17th space so that our design is 
16 needles wide. Reading downward we find that our pat- 
tern again repeats itself on the 17th space so that our de- 
sign is 16 courses deep Therefore 16 16 equals 256 
stitches in design and could be produced with a presser 
having 256 teeth, but this would give too great diameter to 
the presser. 

Using two tuek pressers of 128 teeth each, cutting the 
odd courses on No. 1 presser and the even courses on No. 
2 presser we can produce this design. Figs. 6 and 7 show 
how the sections for this pattern are numbered. It is un- 
derstood that a plain feed follows each tuck feed, so that 
the tuck stitehes are knocked over before coming to the 
next tuck presser. The color which is desired to show up 
the pattern should be at the plain feed. Contrasting colors 
such as black and white or red and black, will show up the 
pattern. In sketching any design we do not consider the 
eourses put in by the plain feeds. The spaces marked are 
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the tuck stitches and as these oceur only at certain inter- 
vals, our tuck pressers will produce both tuck and plain 
stitches. 

It is not advisable to have more than three tuck stitches 
coming together because the yarn which is tucked floats over 
these three needles and if this floating thread is too long, it 
is hable to eatch on any rough surface with which it might 
Fig. 8 is an 


come in contact and thus injure the fabrie. 
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Figs. 10 anp 11. How THe Presser SECTIONS ARE NuUM- 


BERED FOR DssiGNn Fia. 9. 


illustration of the knitted fabric produced from the design 
in Fig. 5. 

Taking another example requiring a different size of 
presser and a different depth of design. Fig. 9 is a sketch 
of a pattern which is 6 courses deep and 40 needles wide. 
The pattern consists of 6 40 giving us a total of 24 
stitches in pattern. The pattern repeating on the 41st 
needle and repeating on the 7th course. To produce this 
design on two pressers we must have 120 teeth in each 
presser. The spaces horizontally should be marked from 
1 to 6, this giving us the number of sections on pressers, 
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the spaces should also be marked 1, 2,-1, 2- ete., to the 
end of the design, these figures denoting the number of 
the presser on which these courses are eut. The sections 
would be marked and eut in the order shown in Figs. 10 
aud 11. An illustration of the knit fabrie produced by 
these pressers is shown in Fig. 12. 

Figs. 13 and 14 are additional designs which can be 
produced by 128 toothed pressers in the same way as Fig. 
9. 
obtained for a needle cylinder having 1040 needles. Any 
design which can be put on paper 16 16 ean be suc- 


eessfully produced. 


This is the most convenient size of presser that ean be 


The number of needles in the cylinder have an impor- 
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tant bearing on the variety of sizes of designs which are 
produced. Taking for example a needle cylinder which 
has 1038 needles, to find the variety of widths for designs, 
resolve into prime factors: 10388 — 2 & 3 &X 173. 
Therefore, suitable widths are, 2, 3 and 173. This is a 
very limited variety and the patterns would be of a very 
simple nature. With a 144 toothed presser, a pattern 6 
needles wide and 24 courses deep could be obtained. From 
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Fig. 12. Fasric Propucep From Desien Fia. 9. 


this it will be seen that 1038 is not an ideal number for 
the needles in the eylinder, and if it was necessary to order 
a machine specially for the purpose of producing designs, 
a more suitable number would have to be chosen. Ideal 
numbers would be, 864, 960, or 1024. 

In ordering tuck pressers from the machine builders 
the number of the needles in the cylinder should be given 
and also the diameter. The diameters of tuck pressers are 
measured from the bottom of the shallow notches eut in 
the pressers. The notehes are usually about one-half the 
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diameter of the needles used. A rule given by another 
writer on this subject is the following: 

Having the number of notches required to produce the 
desired pattern and knowing the number of needles con- 
tained in three inches of the needle cylinder with which 
the presser is to be run, divide the number of notehes by- 
the number of needles in three inches and the result will 
give you the diameter of the presser required. For ex- 
ample in a 17-inch eylinder with 1040 needles,,the num- 
ber of needles divided by the cireumference would give us 
the needles per inch which is 19.5, multiply this by 3 to 


get the number of needles in three inches which is 58.5. 
The presser we will say requires 128 teeth. 
by 58.5 gives us the required diameter 2.19 inches. 


128 divided 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF LATCH NEEDLE 
RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 





CLassEs OF Macuines Usep. THE PRODUCTION OF THE 
Rissep Stircu, StTraigHt AND SHaPepD Goops. A 
StuDy OF THE MACHINE AND ITS OPERATIONS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY “TUCKER.” 


The manufacture of latch needle ribbed underwear has 
greatly advanced during the last few years. It has become 
more universally used than the spring needle fabrie. The 
latch needle machine excels in the production of medium 
and heavy weight goods and has been so perfected that in 
the produetion of light weight ribbed underwear only an ex- 
pert can distinguish between the spring and latch needle 
fabries. The cloth from which underwear is usually eut and 
made is knit in the form of a tube on a circular machine. 

The formation of a ribbed fabric requires the use of two 
sets of needles. The needles which work in a vertical diree- 
tion are known as the cylinder needles and those which work 
in a horizontal direetion as the dial needles. These needles 
are actuated by cams, the cylinder needles being moved up 
and down by cylinder cams and the dial needles moved in 
and out by dial cams. 

Latch needle ribbed underwear machines may be divided 
into three classes: 

1st. The revolving needle eylinder type. In this ma- 
chine the cylinder, carrying the cylinder needles, the dial 
earrying the dial needles, the take-up mechanism and cloth 
revolve. The cam ring, dial cam plate, bobbin rack and 
yarn guides remain stationary. 

2nd. The stationary needle cylinder type. In this ma- 
chine the needle cylinder, needle dial, take-up mechanism and 
fabric remain stationary, and the eam ring, dial eam plate, 
yarn rack and yarn guides revolve. In both of these ma- 
chines the dial earrying the horizontal needles is earried in- 
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Fig. 2A anp 2B. SHowina THE NEEDLE MOVEMENTS FOR 
BEGINNING THE STITCH. 


side the eylinder and the dial needles work out or away 
from the center of the machine. 

In the third class of machines the dial is placed outside 
the cylinder and the dial needles work in towards the center 
of the machine rather than out away from the center. This 
form is known as the flat head type. The resultant cloth 
from all three styles of machines could not be distinguished 
one from the other. They all accomplish the same result 
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and vary only in method. In Fig. 1 is shown a machine of 
the second elass, which will be discussed in this article. 
Before taking up a study of the machine itself, one 
should become familiar with the ribbed fabric, the stitches 
used and the methods of forming them. As stated before 
two sets of needles are required for the production of the 





Fig. 1. Stationary NEEDLE CYLINDER MACHINE OF THE 
Cuiass 2 TyPr. 


ribbed stitch. Figs. 2 A, B, C, D represent the formation 
of the stitch in the four suecessive stages. 

In Fig. 2-A, the cylinder needle C carried in the station- 
ary cylinder A and the dial needle D earried in a station- 
ary dial B, are seen moving up and out respectively, pre- 
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Fig. 2C. and 2D. SHOWING THE NEEDLE MOVEMENTS FOR 
COMPLETING THE STITCH. 


paratory to taking yarn for a new series of loops. As the 
needles continue to rise and move out the old loops are 
gradually brought down onto the throat of the needles and 
assume a position shown in Fig. 2-B. The varn guade, then 
guides the yarn to the cylinder needles which eatch the yarn 
in the hook of the needles. 


The needles now return the yarn being firmly held by 
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the hook of the cylinder needles, Fig. 2-C shows the needles 
about to draw the new loops through the old loops which 
close the lateh and drop off the ends of the needles. From 
the figure it ean be seen that the cylinder needles lay the 
new loops in the dial needles and it is important that the 
new loop must be placed on the dial needle just back of the 
rivet upon which the latch swings. This makes sure that 
the new loop is drawn in when the needles have reached 
the position shown in Fig. 2-D. 

Here the needles have east off the old loops and retain 
the new loops which in turn are cast off when another set of 
loops are drawn. The dial needles project or come out 
between the cylinder needles and when we have a dial 
needle projecting out between each cylinder needle the plain 
or one and one rib stitch is formed. This is the simplest 
form of ribbed stitch produced and is the one most ecom- 
monly used. 

Variations of this stitch can be produced, however, by 
using two cylinder needles and then two dial needles form- 
ing what is known as the two and two rib. This ealls for 
the removal of each alternate pair of needles being sure 
that the dial needles work over the vacant spaces in the 
needle cylinder. This form of stitch draws two ribs in 
succession to the front and two ribs in succession to the back 
instead of one and one. Other variations ean be produced 
such as the two and one, three and two, ete. In the man- 
ufacture of plain goods where the ribs show only on one 
side, one set of needles only is required. The movements 
of the needles in the formation of the stitches are obtained 
by cams which act on the butts E. 

The foregoing variations of the fabrie are obtained 
through the order of the formation of the ribs. Another 
and perhaps more important method is by a change oecur- 
ring in the stitch itself. This is accomplished by what is 
known as tucking. Knitting is the operation where a new 
loop is taken and the old loop east off. Tucking is where 
the new loop is formed and the old loop still remains on the 
needle and is not east off. This means that the needles must 
not move up, or out, far enough to bring the old loop under 
the latches. The movement of the needles it will be re- 
membered is governed by cams, therefore tucking may be 
accomplished by an adjustment of the cams. 

The full cardigan and half cardigan are the two most 
common forms of the tucked stitch. The half cardigan is 
the more common of the two. This stitch is formed by 
one set of needles, in nearly all cases the dial needles, tuck- 
ing. For two courses or two feeds the dial needles draw 
new loops and do not east off the old loops. The next course 
both these loops are east off and a new loop is drawn which 
is held while the next loop is drawn and then the two loops 
are again cast off. Full cardigan is produeed when both 
sets of needles tuck. This stitch is used mostly in the 
making of sweaters and faney knit goods. 

The cloth used in making underwear may be divided into 
two general classes. Straight goods and shaped goods. 
Straight goods are either made with the plain ribbed stiteh 
or with the half eardigan stiteh, but never by a combi- 
nation of the two. Shaped goods are made by knitting a 
length of fabrie with the half cardigan stiteh and then au- 
tomatieally changing the dial cams and knitting plain for a 
certain length. The use of this combination produces a 
fabrie which is shaped. That is the plain stitch not using 
as much yarn and not having the stitehes locked to a cer- 
tain extent by tucking, will be more elastie and will 
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stretch and contract to a greater degree than will the half 
cardigan. 

Shaped goods are used in ladies and children’s under- 
wear, but men’s underwear is produced almost entirely 
from straight goods. The changing from the tuck to plain 
stitches is done by means of a chain which through a trip- 
ping disk and levers automatically changes the dial cams. 
This machine is not generally used by large manufacturers 
who have many machines running on straight goods, but 
is very convenient for the small manufacturer, who can 
thus make either straight or shaped goods and supply the 
market demand in either ease. It must be understood that 
tueking is not limited to two courses, but any number of 
loops may be retained and east off provided the capacity of 
the needle is not over-taxed and the cams and the machine 
are adjusted to properly cast the loops off. It is custo- 
mary to retain only two loops however. 

Advantage may be taken of the tueked stitch to increase 
the weight of the fabrie when it cannot be obtained by other 
methods. Cireular latch needle machines are built in sizes 
varying by single inches from 7 inch diameter to 24 inch di- 
ameter. As the diameter of the machine inereases the num- 
ber of feeds used may be increased, thus insuring a greater 
production. The number of feeds ean he made to suit the 
requirements but 8 are usually used on machines 10 inches 
to 24 inehes in diameter. Below 10 inches, 6 feeds are © 
used. 

We may again divide knit goods of this character into 
three classes, men’s, women’s and children’s. Sizes up to 
10 inches are usually used for children’s underwear, 11 
inches, 12 inches, and 13 inches are used for making ladies 
shaped goods, and sizes from 13 inches up are usually used 
for making straight goods for use in men’s underwear. Cyl- 
inders and dials can be cut up to 14 needles to the inch. In 
the production of a fabrie suitable for making fleece lined 
ribbed underwear such as this article will deseribe, eylin- 
ders and dials eut 10 or 12 to the inch will be found most 
satisfactory. 

(To be Continued). 
SHIPMENTS OF WOOL FROM THE RIVER 
PLATE. 





Consul-General Richard M. Bartleman, of Buenos Aires, 
states that shipments of wool from the River Plate region 
during the year ended September 30, 1910, aggregated 
479,544 bales, of which 378,422 bales were shipped from 
Argentine ports and 101,122 from Montevideo. Of these 
quantities, 34,013 bales were shipped to the United States 
from Buenos Aires and Rosario and 7,821 bales from Mon- 
tevideo. Shipments from the River Plate during the year 
ended September 30, 1909, aggregated 595,688 bales, of 
which 487,099 bales came from Argentine ports and 108,589 
from Montevideo. 


The Director of Agriculture of Uganda has made a 
favorable report to the Colonial Office on the outlook for 
cotton in that. Protectorate. In the Kumi district. alone 
more than 4,000 acres have been sown, which is double the 
area of the preceding year. During the months of April 
and May, 1910, 960,000 pounds of lint were exported, as 
against 328,000 for the corresponding period of 1909. A 
significant feature of the report is the statement of the 
interest taken by natives in the growing of cotton in 
districts heretofore considered quite uncivilized. 
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FINISHING WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
GOODS. 





MorsturE AND Soap in FuulLinc—CHARACTER OF SoaP TO 
Use—Srrenctu or THE SoaP—QUALITY OF 
Harp Soap. 





(Contributed exclusively to. CorTon.) 
BY JOHN F. TIMMERMANN. 
PART III. 

Next to the pressure required in the process of fulling, 
as explained in the previous article, we have to consider the 
moisture. Without this element it is useless to attempt full- 
ing, for the wool fiber in a dry state may be pressed to any 
extent without any results being produced. But as soon as 
moisture is combined with the pressure the two most im- 
portant elements in the process of fulling have been ob- 
tained and the process may proceed. Although moisture in 
combination with the two other factors—pressure and heat— 
will cause the wool fiber to felt, the whole process would 
still be very unsatisfactory if the quality of the moisture is 
not taken into consideration. To be sure we have seen the 
process of fulling performed with nothing but water for 
moisture, but then the goods first had to be thoroughly 
cleansed to free them of all grease or other foreign matter, 
and at that, we could never see any special benefit derived 
from this method. It resolves itself into a fad with some 
men, without any substantial reason to argue in favor of it. 
It is evident, therefore, that something besides the actual 
moisture is required to make the fulling of woolen goods the 
success it should and must be. 


The wool fiber, as is well known, is treated to an emul- 
sion of oil to aid in the earding and spinning, and it is 
evident that the action of simply water, whether hot or cold, 
upon the fiber in this state cannot lead to very satisfactory 
results. Aside from this it is a fact that goods treated thus 
will lack much of that softness of feeling which is one de- 
sirable point to be obtained in all well finished woolen 
cloths. There is something else then, which is required be- 
sides simple moisture and this has been found to be soap. 
Good soap has a very softening influence on the wool fiber, 
and as soap is also very useful in cutting and loosening 
grease and dirt, it is reasonable to judge that it will also 
aid materially in getting rid of the emulsion put on the fiber 
before carding. Therefore, soap has been generally adopted 
as the best means of supplying the moisture needed in the 
' process. 

Besides loosening the oil or grease which the goods con- 
tains, soap also furnishes the means of keeping the goods 
well lubricated so that the chafing and wearing incident to 
the process may be reduced to a minimum. Without a doubt 
the question of soap in the fulling process is the largest 
question confronting the finisher, and upon it will depend 
much of his success. A very close study of conditions is re- 
quired of the finisher in order to be able to properly make 
the soap. At all times it is of importance to exercise care 
to have the different batches of soap as uniform as possible. 
But in order to make a good fulling soap and one which will 
be uniform so long as the proportions are carefully observed, 
the first thing necessary is a good neutral hard soap. 

What is meant by a “neutral” soap is a soap without free 
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DYEING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING. 





caustic; for caustic, if present in the soap to any extent 
makes it impossible to produce a uniform soap for fulling 
purposes, on account of the unknown and undeterminable 
quantity of caustic so present. Of course caustic is re- 
quired to saponify the fatty ingredients out of which the 
hard soap is made, and if it is used in the right proportion 
by the soap maker there will be no free caustic in the soap, 
for it will be used up in the process of saponification. But 
as soon as the amount of caustic used for this purpose ex- 
ceeds the actual requirements of the process, the surplus will 
remain with the soap, and thus make it far from neutral. 

Free caustic is a great source of trouble for the finisher, 
for it is not only destructive to colors but it will also cause 
the goods to heat more than is good for them. As far as 
overheating goes this trouble may be guarded against by a 
little extra vigilance on the part of the fuller, but the havoc 
the caustic raises with the colors is usually found to be past 
remedying. It is therefore of the utmost importance to the 
finisher to take no chances, but make sure that the soap he 
is about to use is tolerably neutral before he uses it.’ The 
simplest and most reliable manner to test the soap for 
caustic, is to take chips from several parts of the barrel, 
and apply them to the tongue. If the soap thus tested im- 
parts a sharp or burning sensation, it is safe to say that 
such soap should not be used for fulling, for it shows that 
the soap contains more free caustic than is good for the 
goods. 

Then again the soap must be made according to the need 
of the goods in process, and if the fulling is done in the 
grease, when the soap is counted upon to start this grease, 
the strength of the soap must be made so that it will do this. 
Next in importance to the strength of the soap comes the 
question of its ability to hold the grease and other foreign 
matter which has been loosened in suspension until the full- 
ing process is completed and the whole may be removed in 
the washer. For this purpose the body of the soap is relied 
upon, and therefore the soap must be made heavy enough to 
last to the end of the process. If either of the two qualities 
mentioned is lacking or is not present in sufficient quantity, 
the fulling process will not be satisfactory, no matter how 
well everything else may be done. 


As soon as the soap is too light in body to last through 
the whole process, the pieces will be cloudy and the colors, if 
there are any, will be dull and not show up bright and the 
whole process will be slower than it should be. When the 
body of the soap is not sufficient, it can be noticed that along 
toward the end of the process it will turn watery. This is a 
sure sign that its vitality is spent and that its power to hold 
grease and other: matter properly in suspension is at an end. 
The natural outcome of this will be that all the matter which 
has previously been loosened will settle back into the goods 
and become set again. When this happens it will be found 
to be quite difficult to get it started the second time, for the 
conditions attending the first starting can never be had again. 
Therefore the goods must at all times be closely watched, so 
that when the least sign of the soap disintegrating appears, 
a small amount of fresh soap may at once be given. 

The great trouble here is that at this time the goods will 
seldom permit more soap being given without running the 
chanee of getting them too wet. This shows that, by all 
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from the start. 
STRENGTH OF THE SOAP. 

So much for the body of the soap and now we will dis- 
cuss the strength. At the start we find that if the soap is 
not strong enough to do its work properly, very nearly the 
same conditions will be noticed as in the ease when the soap 
is too light in body. When the strength is lacking the grease 
will not start properly and as the proper starting of the 
grease is not only essential for the cleanliness of the goods, 
but also for the purpose of furnishing a lubricant for the 
pieces while they are running in the mill, the absence of this 
part of the lubricant will have the tendency to let the goods 
chafe more or less, besides making them cloudy with dull 
colors and a generally uninviting appearance. 

The strength of the soap is regulated by the amount of 
alkali put into it, and as an excess of this is also injurious 
to colors, special care is to be observed. The several alkalies 
used in the making of soft soap for fulling purposes are all 
of the so-called soda family and differ only in their degree 
of strength. 

Pure alkali, by reason of its being the most concentrated 
and refined, is by all means the safest and best to use, 
although opinions differ as to this, but on the whole it will 
answer every purpose if used judiciously. Pure alkali is 
usually ammoniated to a certain degree and this in itself is 
quite an item in its favor. 

Many hold that sal soda is a milder form to use, but as 
pointed out before, being of the same family, it is simply 
different in the degree of strength, and therefore the same 
results may be had with pure alkali as with sal soda. 

Seda ash, another of the same family is the crudest of 
the three and on account of its impurities is not to be recom- 
mended for use in fulling soaps. Soda ash is rather harsh 
in its effect upon the goods and while there are uses to which 
it may be put to better advantage than other alkalies, the 
making of fulling soaps is not one of them. When, therefore, 
a finisher finds to his own satisfaction what is best for him 
to use, he should find the strength of this article. This is 
done by dissolving a certain amount of the material in a 
given quantity of water, and when it is all dissolved put in 
the hydrometer and note the degree of strength it shows. 
Then when the finisher is called upon to use any other kind, 
let him at once proceed to find out how much of the new 
kind of alkali it will take to the same amount of water to 
give the same degree of strength as the other. It will then 
be an easy matter to figure out how much of the new chem- 
ical to use to give the same results as the former. 


No hard and fast rules for the making of soft soap for 
fulling ean be given. The strength of the soap in point of 
alkali is in all eases based first upon the nature of the oil 
used on the stock in the preparatory stages, for it is a well 
recognized fact that mineral oils will yield easier to the 
loosening process than animal oils. Next to be considered is 
the length of time such oil has been on the stock, for the 
longer any kind of oil remains on the stock, the-harder it 
will be found to loosen it. If all the stock is worked up in 
successive operations without any of it lying around any 
great length of time, it will take less alkali in the soap to 
loosen it, than it would if such stock has been lying around 
for months. 

There is a lot of trouble and much bad work made for 
the finishing room by the indiscriminate and hap hazard way 
in whieh stock is used in some places. The tendency seems 
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means, it is best for all things that the soap should be right 








to be to use the last batch first and let the old lie until they 
can’t help using it, simply because the latest is the handiest 
to get at. The batches should be used in the order in which 
they are made; then much better and evener results will fol- 
low. It also often happens that by means of loose caleula- 
tion or a certain system of guessing, some batches are made 
much larger than what is actually required and what is thus 
left of the batch is put away somewhere to be used up when, 
at some future time something of the same kind may be 
wanted again. This remnant is then worked in with the new 
and the finisher has his troubles. In such cases the finisher 
has to protect himself by making his soap strong enough 
to meet the demands of the old stock, but still he has to 
keep within the limits so as not to injure the colors. 

A rule which may be followed with goods under ordi- 
nary conditions is to use as much pure alkali by weight, 
as hard soap; but on goods which show a tendency to pull 
hard and where the shrinkage is slow, of course the alkali 
must be inereased somewhat. Taking for instance as a 
basis from 11% to 2 hours fulling, the amount of hard soap 
needed would be about 2 ounces to the gallon of soft soap 
and two ounces of pure alkali should give the required 
strength under ordinary conditions. The body of the soap 
is governed by the length of time the goods run in the 
mill, for the soap must last through this operation and should 
have vitality enough left for the washing process. Some 
goods absorb soap more readily than others and therefore 
it may very often be good policy to increase the amount 
of hard soap to three ounces to the gallon. These are 
points which it is impossible to explain to a certainty and 
in just such eases is where previous experience comes in 
handy. This being the case the only safe advice to give in 
an article of this nature is to see to it that the soap is made 
heavy enough to last through the operation and a trifle to 
spare and that it is made strong enough to loosen the grease 
properly and no more. 

QUALITY OF HARD SOAP. 

The next thing which enters into the finishers caleula- 
tions at this point is the quality of the hard soap. All 
hard soaps are not alike and the difference should be known 
to the finisher. A soap made from tallow furnishes the 
most lasting body of any kind, and next to tallow comes 
palm oil. Cottonseed and cocoanut oils are next in value 
for making soaps and olive oil is really the material which 
is next to tallow and in fact in its effect upon the fiber is 
the soap contains more free caustic than is good for the 
superior to any other material. The cost of olive oil, how- 
ever, is such that soaps made from it are out of the ques- 
tion on the common run of goods and therefore is used 
only on the finer grades of cloth. 

In one sense tallow soap may be said to be the best soap 
obtainable for fulling purposes for the reason that the last- 
ing qualities of its body are far ahead of the others, but 
unfortunately this very fact makes it unprofitable to use, 
for it is just as hard to get it out of he goods again as it 
is to exhaust its vitality. For this very reason it is not 
used to any very large extent, and palm oil soap is used 
more extensively. For fulling purposes in general it is hard 
to find an article which can beat palm oil soap although it 
may be found to advantage at times to use it with a little 
tallow soap on goods which require long running in the full- 
ing mill. 

On the eheaper grades of goods cottonseed oil soaps are 
used to quite an extent, although the use of such soaps 
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shows that the problem of finishing goods is not properly 
understood or the value of the soap is overestimated. It is 
well to know the direct effect of soap of the different kinds 
upon the fiber, and for this reason the results of various 
experiments may be of value. These experiments go to 
show that there is nothing like an olive oil soap for impart- 
ing a soft silky feeling to the fiber, tallow and palm oil 
soaps come next with all the other kinds a poor third. 
Therefore, the practice of using a cheap soap on cheap 
goods is not near as profitable as it looks, for the better 
the soap the more beneficial will be its influence on the 
goods. Even on the cheapest kind of cloths a combination 
of tallow and cottonseed oil soaps is by far better than 
clear cottonseed oil soap. 

So far we have not mentioned cocoanut oil soap for the 
reason that this material is chiefly taken up by the toilet 
soap trade and what little is used for fulling soaps is gen- 
erally for the home made trade. This soap ean be made to 
advantage in the factory, but the chief reason against its 
use is that the oil has such an affinity for water that a hard 
soap may be produced with less real soap material and 
more water than any other kind. So the whole matter nar- 
rows itself down to this, that for all practical purposes in 
every day work, palm oil soap stands ahead of any other. 


As soon as the quality of the soap has been decided upon 
and the amount needed to the gallon of soft soap, both of 
hard soap as well as alkali has been fixed, another question 
comes up which must be decided before proceeding. This 
is the capacity of the tank or barrel in which the soap is 
to be made. It is evident that the capacity of this recep- 
tacle should be definitely known, to enable the finisher to 
decide the exact amount of hard soap and of alkali to put 
into it, and guesswork should not be employed. It is part 
of the fuller’s work to assure himself as to the exact eapac- 
ity of his tanks, but it often happens that the fuller is not 
competent for this part of the work, and then of course it 
devolves upon the finisher. 

There is a simple rule which ean in all cases be relied 
upon and it is as follows: Multiply the length and breadth 
of the tank in inches; then multiply this product by the 
depth in inches, and divide this product by 231, and you 
have the gallon capacity of the tank. The multiplying of 
the length and breadth in inches gives the number of square 
inches of the area and when this is mulfiplied by the depth 
we have the capacity of the tank in eubie inches. The 
standard gallon of the United States contains 231 cubic 
inches, hence it follows that when the capacity of a tank 
in cubie inches is divided by 231 the result will be the 
number of standard gallons the tank will hold. But it is a 
fact that most tanks can not be measured that way, for 
they are round and when this is the ease the rule is to mul- 
tiply the diameter by the diameter and this by the depth, 
all in inehes and then multiply by .0034 to get the correct 
result. If the tank should be wider at the bottom than at 
the top take measurement of the diameter half ways up and 
then proceed as before. For easks and barrels where the 
capacity is not known, the process is a trifle more difficult, 
although well within the ability of the average school edu- 
cation. For these: Multiply the mean diameter by the 
mean diameter in inches and the product of this by the 
length in inches and then multiply this by .0034. The mean 
diameter of a cask or barrel is very nearly equal to the 
head diameter plus two-thirds the difference between the 
head and bung diameters or plus three-fifths this difference 
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if the staves are only slightly curved. Thus, if the head 
diameter of a barrel is 19 inches and the bung diameter 


25 inehes the difference is six inches and 24 of this is 4 . 


inches. Four added to 19 gives us 23 inches as the mean 
diameter. Twenty-three times 23, equals 529 and this mul- 
tiplied by 30 inches the length of the barrel gives us 15,870. 
Again multiplying this by .0034 we get 53.9580 or nearly 
54 gallons as the capacity of the barrel. 

After the capacity of the tank has been found, fill it 
about one-fourth full of water and turn on the steam. 
While the water is heating get the soap ready by slicing 
up the amount required, carefully weighing it, and then put 
it into the tank bringing it to a boil and keeping it boiling 
moderately for about half an hour. Now have the alkali 
ready and put that in also and as soon as the whole comes 
to a boil again keep it at a good boil for from three to 
four hours at least. This should be ample time to thor- 
oughly combine the alkali water and soap, but care must 
be taken to have all the soap well dissolved so there will be 
no chunks in it. 

By slicing it rather fine before putting it into the tank 
there will be no danger of this, and after four hours boil- 
ing all should be well combined. The cold water is then 
turned on and the tank is filled up, keeping the steam on 
full foree all the time. This will prevent the soap from 
becoming lumpy and with a little stirring now and then the 
whole will become a smooth homogeneous mass. When the 
tank is full, turn off the steam and allow it to get cold. 
Never allow such soap to be used unless it has first beeome 
perfectly cold. 


DEFECTIVE CLOTH. WHO IS RESPON- 
SIBLE? 





BY K. W. G. 





The laundrymen have decided to take concerted action 
so that the consumer will drop his antagonism to them for 
damaged wash. They purpose to point out to the public 
that mill processes are at fault, and that he, the laundry- 
man, cannot make goods stronger than they are when they 
eome to him. Of course that is begging the question.. We 
know that competition drives the laundryman to produce 
the best white possible in the shortest time possible. Former 
non-injurious bleaching processes, long-winded and expen- 
sive as they were, had to give way to much more expedi- 
tious methods, and in his hunt for them he found but one 
bleaching agent available: chloride of lime, which he there- 
fore promptly adopted. This bleaching agent however is 
at best but a makeshift, to be used only in the interim 
while a substance was being developed which would whiten 
the goods as satisfactorily as the old cumbersome processes, 
shorten the time and yet leave the material of equal 
strength. 

In what way then do they, the laundrymen, differ from 
the mills turning out bleached cottons? These also had to 
shorten and cheapen processes to meet the ery for prompt 
deliveries and cheaper goods and to no other bleaching agent 
could they turn, until very recently, except to chloride of 
lime, known to them as “chemic.” Of course the laundry- 
men ean point out to the mills that, now they are no longer 
limited to the harmful chlorine, but are free to use an active 
oxygen for the bleaching of their product, through which 
they would totally avoid injury to the fiber, production of 
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damaged seconds, streaked and yellowing goods and other 
well-known ills. But the mill would retort, that the publie 
was educated to buy their requirements at the bargain coun- 
ter, that the fierce competition for the privilege of oceupy- 
ing that place necessitated the figuring of cost down to a 
fraction of a cent, and that therefore the peroxide-bleach, 
which added a fraction of a cent, was out of the question. 

Moreover, they would very correctly add “we bleach the 
same goods but once and you fellows do so a dozen times. 
If we produce damage you multiply it indefinitely. Who 
therefore injures the goods the most?” The mill reaches 
the consumer only through three or four intermediary 
hands, each of which has to make a profit and has to meet 
competition in its own field. It will be seen that a 
change of plan in manufacturing, through which the cost 
is raised, would be a complicated and difficult matter; 
and as long as the public is not educated to insist on the 
improvement—as they may indeed now become—no better- 
ment ean be expected in that direction. 

The laundryman, however, is in direct touch with the 
consumer ; he has but one profit to pay, his own and but one 
class of competition to meet, that of other laundries. Here 
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evidently an innovation, such as an improvement in the 
bleaching through the adoption of an efficient, yet harmless 
bleaching agent, could be adopted with much less difficulty. 
It would mean the conversion of only one line of trade to 
the improved handling, and the advising of this fact to 
the customers, would call for but a very small advertising 
outlay, to-wit, a printed notice to that effect inserted into 
every package of laundry returned. 

Also a co-operation of the entire laundry trade in such 
a plan would come automatically, because the public, 
through its growing dissatisfaction with laundered goods, 
is in a very receptive frame of mind and would readily 
listen to claims of better washing and bleaching. All laun- 
dries would have to fall in line, even if prices had to be 
raised a trifle to meet the extra expense of the improve- 
ment, far outweighed, however, by the saving of the goods. 
While therefore an amelioration of present existing condi- 
tions is bound to come through the educated demand of the 
public, the change will and can be met by the mills but 
very slowly; the first to feel the need and act upon it, for - 
their own interest, will be the laundries. 


Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers. 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the diseussion of any and all problems arising in 


the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any particular style and will be 
properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves responsible for any statements of opinion or 
fact which may appear in this department unless so indorsed. This department is open to all. 


SEVERAL READERS DISCUSS THE RAIL- 
WAY HEAD. 


BY ANOTHER MANAGER. 


I have read the correspondence on the railway head in 
the Mareh and April issues of Corron and it strikes me 
that both men know what they are talking about, but either 
make slips of the pen, or do not go as far as they know 
in explaining the truth. Of course the railway was not 
perfection and has been largely disearded since the advent 
of the revolving top flat card, and better eveners on the 
pickers. In their day, however, they were a far step ahead 
in the making of even work over methods that preceded. 
They were not intended to overcome all slight uneven places 
in the sliver, but did overcome the larger ones due to a 
card being dropped out of the section through stoppage to 
strip or grind, or a lap running out, or a “bung up” of a 
lap, and any similar oceurrence. As there is a short space 
between the trumpet and the rolls, whatever sliver was be- 
tween these, and also any that had passed through the trum- 
pet, thereby causing the evener belt on the cone to act, was 
not evened, and so far as that was concerned the machine 
was not an absolute success. 

However when one comes to think that even in those 
days, there were no eveners, or self feeds on the pickers, 
and that the cotton was weighed on steelyard scales and 
spread on the lapper aprons by hand. That instead of 
each card having a condenser, coiler and ean by itself, they 
were set up in sections of eight or more cards, and the 
sliver from all going into one receptacle, it can readily be 
seen what an advance it was over the methods that had 





been used. For several years past I have not had them, 
as I have revolving flat ecards, but they are still in use in 
a good many mills and doing good work. If I was today 
running a mill with the old top flat cards and light weight 
sliver, I should not want to do without them. With the 
methods of picking, doubling and evening on the pickers 
now in use, and taking into account the fact that the re- 


‘volving flat eard will card a so much heavier lap and 


sliver, than the top flat card, I doubt if with the additional 
processes of drawing now used instead of the railway head, 
whether the railway head would be any advantage. With 
the old type of carding, however, as previously described, 
there is no doubt in my mind of their efficacy. Uonse- 
quently each of your correspondents is right in saying 
that his methods are good, for both are right under the 
conditions as described. Even work today with the latest 
methods is largely a question of even laps, and the quan- 
tity of cotton put through a ecard, together with a suf- 
ficiency of doublings. If one has plenty of cards to do 
the work necessary to keep his spinning supplied and good 
picking and drawing, it is his own fault if with decent 
cotton, he does not get even work. This would also apply 
to a mill running the old style carding and railway heads, 
providing his machinery is not worn out. 

QUESTIONS MANAGER’S OPINION ANENT 

THE RAILWAY HEAD. 





BY B. M. P. 





It was with some little amusement that I read, in the 
April issue of Corron, under the diseussion of the rail- 
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ways, an article by “Manager” in which he tried to snow 
under “F. W. G.” not because “F. W. G.” did not favor 
the use of the railway but because he made a statement that 
did not agree with Manager’s ideas of what was right. He 
seemed to think it ridiculous, absurd and altogether without 
reason or sense that F. W. G. should say that railways were 
built in which the front roll speed was constant and that the 
back and two middle roll speeds were varied to overcome ir- 
regularities in the weight of the slivers. It is all right and 
promotes the diffusion of new ideas and thoughts to enter 
into the discussions that are coming out every month in 
Corron, I always read them with interest and have occa- 
sionally had a word or two to say myself, but it is funny 
to sit back and see some one give another a call down, when 
the one that is doing the calling is the one that “is lost in 
the woods,” quoting Manager’s words. 

The facts in the ease, “Manager,” are all against you 
and you are simply wrong in your reply to F. W. G., and 
don’t know it. The Mason people, as far back as 1898, 
built and installed railways that had a positive unchange- 
able front roll drive, the back and two middle rolls being 
driven from the bottom cone at variable speeds, depending 
upon the weight of the sliver passing through the trumpet. 
This style machine has been on the market and in use long 
enough for most progressive managers to find it out. The 
Saco-Pettee people have built and had on the market for 
some years a railway head working on the same principles 
as the above. I have run both styles of these machines and 
never yet had the troubles that “Manager” speaks of, simply 
because they are not present. Now, “Manager,” don’t you 
think you had better acknowledge your own error before 
you expect “F. W. G.” to come down from the position he 
took, or, to use your own words, don’t you think you are 
the one that “is lost in the woods” on this subject? 


THINKS MANAGER IS WRONG. 





BY WAG. 





In the April number of Corton I read an article by 
“Manager,” in support of the railway head, in which he 
-eriticises “F, W. G.” I am a carder and in my opinion it 
is “Manager” and not “F. W. G.” who is wrong. If “Man- 
ager” will just wake up he will find that the Saco-Pettee 
railway head either increases or decreases the speed of the 
third and fourth rolls, while the speed of the first and 
second rolls is constant, in evening the sliver. 

I think for the interest of all readers of your publica- 
tion “Manager” should take the time and trouble to look 
into this matter and then explain his position as taken in 
the April number. 


F. W. G. REPLIES TO MANAGER CONCERN- 
ING THE RAILWAY HEAD. 





BY F. W. G. 





In the April issue appears an amusing article,—amus- 
ing at first glance, but not so after the full meaning has 
been understood and one realizes the position “Manager” 
must be in. It may- not be fair for me to criticise him 


owing to our different positions in the mill, he no doubt 
having had a large and varied experience on old style cotton 
mathinery that had begun to go out of existence and found 
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a resting place in the junk heap long before I thought of 
entering the mill. 

As “Manager” says “it was the front roll that did all 
the changing.” The past tense is correct, but let us now 
talk of modern machinery and say “it is” instead of talking 
about old style heads and say “it was.” “Manager,” the 
onward march of progress has been going on for sometime 
and you apparently have not heeded the call. 

Years ago the railway head was connected to a row of 
old style, wooden, flat top cards and was fed by the sliver 
from all the cards running on an endless belt up to the rail- 
way head. Now comes the point, “Manager,” where we 
can agree. On the above said old style railway head the 
front roll did speed up when the sliver at the trumpet 
showed heavy and did slow down when the sliver came 
light. If the back roll did the evening on the old style head, 
then, “Manager,” you would be right in your statement 
that the tension would be affected. But today machinery 
is different and some time ago machine builders discov- 
ered, proved and put into practice that the proper way to 
try to make a railway head even was from the back roll. 

I had the misfortune, or perhaps good fortune, some 
years ago to work in a mill where they had the old style 
cards and heads and that is the only experience I ever had 
or care to have on old style machinery, especially railway 
heads. I still claim that the railway head is an excuse for 
uneven picker laps and as long as mills employ managers 
who stick to an old idea, the machine shops will continue 
to fool just such men as “Manager.” 

In this mill where I am earder we have two makes of 
heads; one regulates by the changing of speed on the back 
roll and is an up to date machine, the other regulates_by 
the changing of speed of the fiont roll but is so old that the 
date has been worn off by continued cleaning. We have but 
five of these old heads and I am glad to say that it did 
not take me long to prove to the owners that we could get a 
better drawing size from two processes of drawing without 
the head than we could by using the head and then two 
processes of drawing. I proved this simply because the first 
principle of the head is wrong and never will be right if the 
same idea is followed. The evener motion on a picker would 
make a better substitute for the railway head, for that mo- 
tion has the right and direct acting principle. 

Many mills have discarded railway heads. It has been 
proved that with proper attention to the weight of picker 
laps and careful oversight of strippers when they put in 
the laps to see that they do not overlap and make a heavy 
streak that the numbers are as even without railway heads 
as with them. And unless the heads are given more atten- 
tion than any other machine the numbers will not be as 
good. 

Years ago when card rooms were smaller and more re- 
sponsible help could be hired, the head was closely ob- 
served and the sliver sized every two hours, thereby getting 
fairly even work. A man could be taught how to regulate 
a head and do nothing but devote his time to it, probably 
staying on this same job a long while. In those days an 
staying on this job a long while. In those days an 
overseer and second hand’s duties. were not so many and 
much time could be spent guarding his numbers. Speeds 
were slow and it was much easier to keep the work under 
control. But these conditions no longer exist. Carding 
rooms are very large, speeds have increased in the mad 
rush for production and lower costs and the duties of 
overseers and their second hands have increased even fas- 
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ter. With so many heads to look out for, perhaps the 
weighing is done only three times a day and then by an irre- 
sponsible person who may be changed often. It may be 
readily seen and has been proved that there is a lot of un- 
even work coming from the heads. Right here I want to 
say that 75 per cent of the uneven drawing was all right un- 
til it went through the head. 

The old style and also the new style head which starts 
to even when the variation of sliver reaches the trumpet 
is of no use for modern mills and the quicker it is disearded 
and two or three processes of drawing are used the evener 
the daily size will be and the mill will be greatly benefited. 
If “Manager” will “enter into the subject more fully” and 
eut out sareasm until such time as he proves I am in error, I 
would be pleased to read his article. It is up to “Manager” 
to now show his hand or quit the game. I should be pleased 
to hear from W. F. H. again as his article was worth 
reading. 


BLEACHING AND FINISHING PROCESSES. 





BY M. T. S&S. 





I note from the March issue of Corron that Maximus has 
a doubt in his mind about the boiling and bleaching pro- 
cess taking out all the stain in cotton goods. If my memory 
serves me correctly, my statement was that anything in 
the cloth that came from the mills, could be taken out in 
the bleaching and boiling process, providing the cloth was 
handled right. Of course this excluded tar. 

I will try to explain what I mean when I say that 
goods are handled right. Take for example, a five-ton lot 
of cotton cloth, 80x80 picks, 40 inches wide. Open up 
the bales and lay out the ends on trucks, sew the pieces 
all together into one rope. Then singe them and run them 
through a washing machine into a caustic kier. Take 300 
pounds of caustic soda (Na O H), and dissolve it in water 
and run it into the kier. Then dissolve 75 pounds of soap 
in some water and place that in the kier also. Then run 
water into the kier until there is seven feet of water, caus- 
tic, and soap in the kier with the cloth, after which fasten 
the cap on the kier and turning on the steam let it boil 
for 12 hours. 

Draw off the liquor and wash the cloth through a wasl- 
ing machine into an “ash kier.” Take 200 pounds of soda 
ash (Na: CO: 10 H:O) and dissolve it in water and run it 
into this kier with the cloth. Also put in 40 pounds of 
soap dissolved in water and 25 pounds of eaustie soda 
(Na O H) dissolved in water and run these into the same 
kier, after which run in water until there is five feet of 
water soda ash, caustic soda and soap combined. Then 
close the kier and boil for nine hours. 

Draw the liquor off and wash the cloth through a wash- 
ing machine and give it a bath in oxalie acid prepared one 
quarter of a pound of oxalie acid to one gallon of water. 
Then wash the cloth through a washing machine and give 
it a bath in chemie (Chloride of lime, Ca O Cl:), at 31% 
twaddle. .Then wash the cloth through a washing machine 
and give it a bath in sours made from oil of vitriol (Sul- 
phurie acid H: § 0,). 

Then wash the cloth and it is ready for dyeing, printing, 
or white finish, providing that the starcher is going to use 
an acid bluing, in his starch. If he is going to use an 
ultramarine blue, the goods will have to go back and be 


run through a sulphur bath and then washed after the 
sulphur bath. This last bath is to take from the cloth any 
possible trace of acid that may remain after the wash 
from the sours. 

Occasionally when the cloth gets to the packing room 
there will be found stains on some of the cloth and a good 
way to take those stains out is to take the pieces containing 
the stains and sew them together, after which they may be 
taken to a starch mangle, where there is a hundred gallon 
tank. Dissolve ten pounds of permanganate of potassium, 
(K Mn Os), in one hundred gallons of water in this tank 
and then run the resulting liquid into the starch mangle 
and give the stained cloth a bath in this liquor. 

After running through this bath let the cloth stand 
for three hours. Then wash the tank and mangle out 
and make another liquor by adding eight gallons of bi- 
sulphite of soda to 100 gallons of water and run the stained 
goods through this liquor. If the permanganate of potas- 
sium does not all come out in the first run, run a second 
time through the same liquor. Then wash the goods in a 
regular washing machine, after which take them to the’ 
“dolly” and give them a good soaping in rope form. The 
goods are then ready to wash up for refinishing. This 
same process with some modifications may also be used to 
take out doctor streaks and snips from aniline black prints. 

I note also that Maximus is having some trouble at. the 
delivery end of his ager and I think if he will put a venti- 
lator on his ager and take the condensation away he will 
have no further trouble with spots. If the ventilator does 
not take away the condensation, he may have to put a fan 
in the ventilator that will draw it out. However this may 
not be the trouble, as from his reference to the light green 
spots, I think perhaps there is something wrong with the 
way the liquor is made up, or the steam pipes in the ager 
are spraying. 

What I mean by spraying is that the steam pipes inside 
the ager deliver with their steam, a certain quantity of 
water, caused perhaps by pockets in the pipes, or by wet 
steam from the boilers, and this water sprayed on the cloth 
when going through the ager, will sometimes cause these 
green spots as complained of by your correspondent. 

In regard to goods changing color after they are dyed, 
I think that many times this is caused by carelessness on 
the part of the man boiling the kier. If the kier of cloth 
started to boil at three o’elock in the afternoon it will be 
finished at three o’clock the next morning, or twelve hours 
afterwards. The man who watches the kiers during the 
night boil, sometimes fails to watch them close enough and 
let us suppose that at eight o’elock the kier, which contains 


‘the eloth for dyeing, boils over and in that boiling over 


process loses a half or two-thirds of the liquor that it 
originally contained. The man watching the boil is not 


’ familiar with the chemicals used in the kier and so he 


simply runs in water and fills the kier up and continues 
to boil. 

The chances are that this kier of cloth only gets one 
boil anyway, or is what is known as one-boil bleach, which 
is the common method when preparing goods for dyeing. 
When these goods get to the dyer after the bleaching 
is finished, be immediately has trouble and this trouble is 
eventually traced back to the man who allowed the kier 
to boil over in the first place. The proper thing for him 
to have done, would have been to call upon the boss bleacher, 
or his assistant, and have him come down and add some 
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more chemicals to the kier and thus finish the boil with 
the proper ingredients. 

Your correspondent also requests an illustration of a 
starching process, and for this illustration I will take the 
five tons of cloth, 80 x 80 picks, 40 inches wide, that has 
just been brought through the bleachery. We will assume 
that the owner of the cloth when sending it in for bleach- 
ing and finishing, asks for five different finishes on these 
goods, say 200 pieces to a finish. I will consider in this 
letter only five finishes that are starched in the wet cloth, 
or when the cloth is taken directly from the water mangle, 
through the stareh mangle and then to the cams for dry- 
ing. Many men prefer to starch their goods in dry form 
and the dry form is undoubtedly the best way to starch 
any cotton goods, but it is not so convenient or cheap as to 
run directly through the starch after the water mangle 
and then dry up. Therefore this is one of the most common 
ways and I will describe in these five finishes, starches for 
the wet form only. 

For the first finish I will consider a hard finish. Use 
75 pounds of corn starch, five pounds of cocoanut oil, eight 
ounces of ultramarine blue, and 100 gallons of water. Boil 
until the starch is cooked. For the second or medium hard 
finish, use 60 pounds of corn starch, 5 pounds of cocoanut 
oil, eight ounces of ultramarine blue, and 100 gallons of 
water. Boil until cooked. For the third or medium finish 
use 45 pounds of corn starch, 5 pounds of cocoanut oil, 
nine ounces of ultramarine blue, and 100 gallons of water, 
and boil until cooked. For the fourth, or medium 
soft finish, use 30 pounds of corn starch, two gallons of 
softener paste, 9 ounces of ultramarine blue and 100 gal- 
lons of water. Boil until cooked. For the fifth or soft 
finish use 15 pounds of corn starch, three gallons of soft- 
ening paste, 9 ounces of ultramarine blue and 100 gallons 
of water, and boil until cooked. These are all clear white 
finishes. This is not the only way to get these finishes, 
there are many other ways, but I submit these as examples 

of good finishes for wet cloth. 


HOW TO GET PRODUCTION FROM THE 
WEAVE ROOM. 


J. M. K. 





When the warp is put on the loom see that the yarn does 
not rub the race plate as that will chafe it, but shed it very 
close to the plate and have the shed as small as the shuttles 
will admit it to be, as this will take the strain off the warp. 
Do. not let the harness be too slack or too tight as that 
will strain the yarn and don’t get the whip roll too high. 
In straightening up the warp, put in every thread and put 
on every drop wire, also see that there is the proper amount 
of threads in the selvage. Have good energetic loom fixers 
that will be strictly attentive to their business, and have 
each fixer check up his section and order what he ought to get 
and then see that he gets it. Have the loom belts cleaned 
off and some good belt dressing put on them once a week. 
Castor oil is good for this purpose. 

Figure the production every week; put it on a card show- 
ing just what each weaver gained or lost. By that means the 
weavers will soon be educated as to what they can get. 
Figure out the percentage of production each week and put 
it on a card so the loom fixers can see it. That will make 
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every one try to get more than the other fellow and when 
one falls short, ask him why he did so. Have him go over 
his looms every day and see that the warp is slack enough 
and watch out for bad selvages, as one bad selvage will keep 
the best weaver in the room going slow. Have a good smash- 
hand to put in the breakouts so they will be right and save 
time. If a loom gets a little off have it seen to, as the loss 
will be considerable in a short time. Find what humidity the 
work will run best with and try to keep it as near the 
same as possible. Be sure to get the production as that is 
the great point in increasing the dividends. 


‘DRAFT ON CARDS. 





BY B. M. P. 





‘In the March issue of Corton an article by “M. S.” 
headed “An Expert’s Study of the Card” was read with 
interest, but I cannot agree with him in everything. To 
quote the point in question: “When caleulating the draft 
of a ecard, the length of the staple being run should be 
taken into consideration. For one inch cotton, the draft 
of a ecard should not exceed 80; for medium stock, 90; and 
long stock, 100.” 

“M. §.” does not give any reason for the above drafts, 
nor have I ever found one that was satisfactory, though 
I have several times seen the above or similar statements. 
In my own experience of some years I have always run 
a draft of about 100 or over on my ecards and have run my 
draft as high as 125, using uplands cotton of % inch to 
1 ineh in length, with no apparent effect on the quality of 
the yarn or its breaking strength. In the mills in the 
New England states the draft, on uplands cotton, is 100 
and in many cases more. 


In England, the home of the industry, on American 
cotton it is common to use 100 draft and over, often as 
high as 125 and 130. We can not say it does not work well 
for them. To look at this in a different way, if we change 
the draft of a card, where does the change occur? When 
a change in draft is made on the ecard it alters the speed 
of the back or feed roll or, in other words, the rapidity 
with which the lap is fed to the action of the teeth of the 
licker-in. What harm can there be in feeding a lap com- 
posed of short stapled cotton slow or using a high draft? 
The larger the draft the slower the lap is fed into the 
machine, hence in dealing with long stapled cottons, which 
are generally finer, softer and more easily damaged, using 
a longer draft or a slower speed of feed roll, as recom- 
mended by “M. S.,” will give the teeth of the licker-in 
more chance to eut or otherwise damage the fibers while 
they are being combed out of the end of the lap. 


From my own and the experience of others, I must say 
that the draft of a eard can in no way affect the quality 
of the yarn, and it should be governed by the size of sliver 
desired and the weight of lap being run more so than for 
any consideration of length of staple. If I had to have a 
draft of 110 or 120 on my eards to get the desired weight 
of sliver, using 1-inch Uplands cotton, I would not hesitate 
to use it, and “M. S.” or no one else could say whether the 
draft was 70 or 120 judging from the appearance of the 
sliver or finished yarn. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES. 


LOWER PRODUCTION COST IS THE 
SECRET TO SUCCESS. 

The following extracts from the March issue of Cotton 
Chats, that timely little monthly issued by the Draper Co., 
Hopedale, Mass., are particularly interesting and instruc- 
tive, showing as they do the actual percentage of gain in 
a number of specific instances through the use of Northrop 
looms. Incidentally the figures by sections show how closely 
the Southern mills are watching their production costs dur- 
ing this period of manufacture and also indicate the thor- 


ough manner in which this company is covering the South- 


ern field. 

“The following extracts are from reports of our men, 
or from eustomer’s letters. From a mill operating about 
five hundred Northrop looms: “They say that the saving 
on Northrop looms in their mill is very large and that at 
the end of two years the looms have paid for themselves.” 

At a mill with about two thousand looms: “The cost 
of maintenance for one year, leaving out the cost of bob- 
bins, has been but $1.82 per loom. This ineludes every- 
thing purchased, a very accurate account having been kept.” 

At a mill with over one thousand looms: “The cost of 
shuttles for the year was 28 cents per loom.” In contrast, 
at another mill with about the same number of looms, our 
man reports: “Their only complaint was in regard to the 
wearing out of shuttles; they are using nearly two and 
one-half shuttles per loom per year. I found that they 
have a lot of extremely bad reeds with sharp edges, and 
some of the reeds are out of line, which fully explained 
the excessive wear of shuttles. They will either smooth up 
their reeds or order a new lot as soon as possible.” 

From another report: “They are weaving some shade 
goods for bungalows where they used to put a weaver on 
one common loom and the cloth cost $1.50 per cut to weave; 
while now they.weave it on Northrop feeler looms, getting 
better goods for 15 cents per eut.” 

At a mill with over fifteen hundred looms: “Here I 
found one of the nicest running weave room I have seen in 
a long time. The weavers run from sixteen looms up to 
thirty-two looms each.” 

At a mill with about two hundred looms: “They are 
running the mill noon hours and by not figuring this extra 
time they claim to be getting over 100 per cent. production 
from the Northrop looms. The weavers run from twenty 
to twenty-four looms each.” 

At a mill with both Northrop and common looms: “They 
have five hundred common looms operated by fifty weav- 
ers; production 87 per cent.; on practically the same num- 
ber of Northrop looms they had but twenty weavers; pro- 
duction 97 per cent. The mill did not run outside of bell 
hours. 
onds made on the common looms as on the Northrop. In 
looking over some of the cloth in the weave room I found 
it was very easy to pick out the cloth made on the Northrop 
looms as it had a better appearance and was better woven 
in every respect than the cloth that they weave at this mill 
on their common looms.” 

At another mill equipped with both Northrop and com- 
mon looms the agent stated: “The present condition of 
the market makes it absolutely necessary that he should put 


There were three and one-half times as many sec-- 


all the work possible on to the Northrop looms, as thé prices 
at which the goods are selling will not warrant their being 
woven on eommon looms.” 

From a mill operating about one thousand Northrop 
looms: “Replying to your, inquiry in regard to operating 
our looms, would say 97 per cent. is gotten off during reg- 
ular running time, sixty hours per week; our weavers aver- 
age twenty-two and one-quarter looms per weaver”. 

At a mill with a very large Northrop loom equipment: 
“T found all their lodms running very nicely. They claimed 
to be getting a production of 104 to 108 per cent. Of 
eourse they run through the noon hour.” 

At a mill with about one thousand Northrop looms on 
print cloths: “The looms are running very well; I counted 
nine different weavers running thirty-six looms each.” 

“The above and other similar reports demonstrate that 
a Northrop mill compared with a mill having common ~ 
looms, has an advantage in product per loom of eight to 
ten per cent. if the looms are operated only during bell 
hours. Such a mill has an additional and very important 
advantage in the product that may be woven during the 
noon hour and a corresponding additional time at night. 
This additional product either reduces the labor cost of 
weaving or increases the weaver’s pay, or both.” 

“Number of Northrop looms in each state in the United 
States, including orders to January 1, 1911: 

New England States, 78,715. 

Middle and Western States, 4,615. 

Southern States, 117,417. 


Apams Broruers, dealers in cotton waste, established in 
1867, with offices since 1874 on Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., have removed their offices to the factory at 134 
Tudor Street, South Boston. Everett Clark, started with 
the firm when it was established and became sole owner in 
1878, acquiring during this period of more than forty years 
an enviable acquaintance among cotton manufacturers. 


Power Speciauty Company, 111 Broadway, New York, 
report that among recent contracts secured for Foster su- 
perheaters are the following: 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 9162 HP in sterling 
boilers. 

C. C. C. & St. L. Railroad, 1548 HP stirling boilers. 

Solvay Process Co., Detroit, 5400 HP in Babcock & 
Wileox boilers. 

Milwaukee Electric Railway Co., 6000 HP in Edge 
Moor boilers. 

Winnipeg Electric Railway Co., 7500 HP in Babcock & 
Wilcox boilers. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., at their Wa- 
terbury and Zylonite plants, 6000 HP in Bigelow-Hornsby 
boilers. 

Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., in the plants of the 
Minneapolis General Electrie Co., Jacksonville Electric 
Light Corp., El Paso Electrie Railway Co., 9450 HP in 
Babeock & Wilcox type of boiler. 

With one exception these contracts are all from pre- 
vious users of Foster superheaters, and in many cases the 
contracts represent from the fifth to the fifteenth repeat 
order. 
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